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150th ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


FOREWORD 


N 1754, when George II had scarcely six more years to reign, 
King’s College was founded in the little town of New York, 

the scant houses of which clustered in the toe of the island of Man- 
hattan. In 1754 was held the Albany Convention, in which it is 
not fanciful to see the first step toward that consolidation of the 
several colonies that brought about the American Revolution a score 
of years later. A year before the founding of King’s College, 
Berkeley had died after foreseeing the destiny of this country; and 
in that same twelvemonth, 1753, the British Museum had been 
established. A year after the founding of King’s College, Dr. 
Johnson published his Dictionary of the English Language, and the 
earthquake occurred at Lisbon; and in this same year, 1755, Brad- 
dock was defeated despite the efforts of his young Virginian sub- 
ordinate. When King’s College was only five years old, Wolfe 
defeated Montcalm; and the fall. of Quebec made possible the 
mighty expansion of the English-speaking race upon this continent. 
King’s College was the fifth institution for the higher education 

to be established in what is now the United States; and it was the 
second in the region we now designate as the Middle States. The 
earliest New England college, Harvard, preceded it by more than 
a century, having been founded in 1636. The earliest Southern 

I 
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college, William and Mary, was chartered in 1692, more than three 
score years before King’s College opened its doors for the first time. 
In the first year of the eighteenth century, Yale, the second New 
England college, was founded ; and more than two score years later, 
in 1746, Princeton was established, the first college in the Middle 
States. Nearly twenty years ago Harvard celebrated its quarter- 
millennial; and within the past ten years Yale has observed its 
bicentenary and Princeton its sesquicentenary. And the time has 
come for Columbia University, which was the King’s College of 
1754, also to keep the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
its foundation. ; 

In the year when King’s College was opened, New York had a 
population of twelve or fifteen thousand; it was then a smaller town 
than either Boston or Philadelphia. Its sparse population was 
commingled of men of many different stocks; and this diversity of 
origin among its citizens has always been a most marked character- 
istic of the city itself. As a historian of New York once declared 
—a historian of New York who is now the President of the United 
States—“ There probably has been no period in the city’s growth 
during which the New Yorkers whose parents were born in New 
York formed the majority of the population; and there never has 
been a time when the bulk of the citizens were of English blood.” 
These citizens were seemingly ill-trained for political life; and yet 
when the Revolution came at last, and again when the Constitution 
was adopted after the necessity for a stronger government had been 
made manifest, the share of the men of New York was more than 
notable; it was conspicuously honorable. 

This special number of the CoLtumMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 
has been prepared not to record the present activities of the Co- 
lumbia University which was once King’s College, not to call the 
roll of its more distinguished sons, but rather to estimate, or at 
least to consider, some of the services which this institution has 
rendered to the City, to the State and to the country in which 
it was established a century and a half ago. Not by the abundance 
or by the beauty of its buildings, not by the mere multitude of its 
students, is the real work of a university to be measured; that can 
be gauged only by the impress the institution has made upon the 
community at large. 





Columbia’s Loans to Public Service 


COLUMBIA’S LOANS TO THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


HE relation of universities to the public service is an important, 
though as yet unwritten, chapter in the history of the state. 
Until that chapter comes to be written the world will continue to 
be but dimly conscious of the extent to which the destinies of 
nations have been shaped by the character and high political ideals 
fostered in those nurseries of the intellectual life. To the unin- 
structed man the college is made up of a body of persons of varied 
and mostly recondite learning whose function it is to combine their 
separate knowledges into a discipline for the young. To one who 
knows the university it is a power-house of intellectual and moral 
energy, sending out its potent influence through a thousand visible 
and invisible channels and having innumerable points of contact 
with the world of action. To the ‘ practical’ man the university 
man is an offense and a stumbling block. His wider outlook, his 
riper wisdom, his inveterate habit of looking before and after, are 
characterized by the damning epithet ‘ unpractical,’ and he is dis- 
missed as a doctrinaire, as one who cannot see the limits which 
practical experience places on the realization of theory. But the 
real man of affairs knows better. Whether the president of a com- 
monwealth, a captain of industry or the civilizer of a savage race, 
it is to the university that he turns for the expert knowledge and 
the disinterested service that his purposes require. 

If the functions of government were limited to keeping the 
peace within and repelling aggression without, it is indeed prob- 
able that the constabulary and martial types of public service, with 
which history has made us familiar, would owe but little to the 
schools. But in the actual government of the modern type, which 
is a vast engine of varied public utility and which, even in its purely 
political relations, is a government of laws and not of men, the 
man of science and of special training who is also a man of high 
ideals of public service is the one in demand. Accordingly the uni- 
versities have—to a degree formerly inconceivable—become training 
schools for the public service. Whether the task of the govern- 
ment be to transform the desert into a garden, to cut a great inter- 
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national waterway for the commerce of the world, to establish peace 
upon the ruins of war, to lift a degraded race to the level of citizen- 
ship—the university has the man for the task. 

It goes without saying that it was not reserved for the high 
intelligence of our American democracy, nor yet for this scientific 
age, to discover the value of the man of academic life and training 
in the practical affairs of government. From the tyrant of Syracuse 
who called Archimedes from his studious retirement, through the 
Middle Ages which drew their chancellors and councilors of state 
from the universities of Europe, to the militant oriental state which 
has in our own time transformed its civilization under the guidance 
of the universities of the western world, there has, in the higher 
circles of government at least, been no doubt as to the nature of 
the service which the university was performing for the state. 

Training for the public service has always been the dominant 
note of the American college, and the faculties and students of the 
older colleges of the East and South have from the colonial period 
of our history constituted a trained reserve, equipped for any ser- 
vice, whether of peace or war, which the nation or the State might 
require at their hands. We have celebrated in stately memorial 
halls and in inspiring verse the heroic virtues of those of our num- 
ber who threw aside their books to lay down their lives in their 
country’s cause. The fame of those who have, with scarcely less 
patriotic spirit and self-abnegation, spent years of their lives in the 
public service, should, if less dazzling, be equally secure. To this 
roll of fame, as to the other, Columbia has, in the hundred and fifty 
years of her beneficent life, contributed a distinguished share. 

If, in the use of the term, the lines of public service are drawn 
so as to include only the performance of official duty—surely too 
narrow a definition—we may find it necessary to shut out of view 
the splendid labors of our first president, Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
friend of Berkeley and himself the foremost scholar in America, 
in the establishment of the church of which he was the chief orna- 
ment, and as the cherished adviser of the statesmen of his time; 
and we may not be sorry to draw a veil over the zealous but mis- 
guided activities of our second president, Dr. Myles Cooper, in 
resisting the rising tide of revolutionary spirit in New York, and 
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afterwards in giving aid and comfort to the Tory government in 
England in its efforts to suppress the patriot movement in the 
colonies. But with the advent of the third president of the nascent 
‘seminary’ of learning, the first president of Columbia College 
under the new charter, Dr. William Samuel Johnson, we are on a 
surer footing. For in him we have one who, for solid and enduring 
service to the state, as well as for wide and varied learning, may 
well stand at the head of our roll of worthies. 

Born in 1727, the son of the first president of King’s College 
while the latter was rector of the church at Stratford, Connecticut, 
President William Samuel Johnson was already a man of distinc- 
tion in public and private life when in 1787 he was induced to un- 
dertake the difficult task of reviving and reorganizing the college 
founded by the grace of George II. A graduate of Yale College, 
intended and partially educated for the church of which his father 
was, perhaps, the leading spirit in America, he had, in that period 
of political ferment, been irresistibly drawn from the retired life 
of the country clergyman to the activities of a public career. He 
decided to study law, but there were in the colony no systematic 
treatises, no preceptors, no guide through the tangled wilderness 
of precedents for the young and ambitious student. Not content, 
as his predecessors and contemporaries of the bar had been, to 
glean his knowledge of the law from the arid field of practice, he 
obtained books at great trouble and expense from New York and 
London and set himself to their study unaided. In a period of 
legal ignorance and chaos, he made himself a master of the common 
and equity jurisprudence of England and with rare courage and 
success proceeded to apply them to the legal controversies of the 
colony. He speedily became the leader of the Connecticut bar, and 
was the chosen agent of the colony in its successful struggle for 
the recovery of the lands of the Mason Grant in New Hampshire, 
astonishing the lords of the privy council in England by the cogency, 
the learning and the eloquence of his arguments. At a later period 
he represented Connecticut in the unavailing effort of that common- 
wealth to maintain its jurisdiction against Pennsylvania in the 
Wyoming case and in the historic effort to protect the titles of the 
settlers in that beautiful but ill-omened valley. 
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Always active in matters of a public character, the future 
president was in 1761 chosen to represent his native town in 
the general assembly of the colony, and from that time on to 
the outbreak of the Revolution he was almost constantly in 
the public service. He was a member of the First Continental 
Congress, held at New York in 1765, and drew the petitions 
and remonstrances to the King against the oppressions of the 
British ministry, and, upon the repeal of the Stamp Act a year 
later, drafted the grateful address of the colony of Connecticut to 
“the best and most indulgent ” of sovereigns. Though restrained 
by his conservative spirit from taking an active part in the war of 
independence, he did not thereby forfeit the confidence of his coun- 
trymen in his loyalty or wisdom. At the first election after the 
conclusion of the war, he was chosen a representative in Congress 
and he served his State in that capacity until the reorganization of 
the government in 1787. He was one of the delegates of Con- 
necticut in the convention called to frame the Constitution, where 
his ardent spirit, his conciliatory temper, his wisdom and practical 
experience and the influence born of an honorable public career 
enabled him to play a useful and distinguished part in the delibera- 
tions of that historic body. It is to his suggestion that the Con- 
stitution owes its most original and distinctive feature—the pro- 
vision of a senate representing the sovereign states—and it is in 
large measure to his literary skill that the instrument owes the 
form in which it was finally presented for adoption, he being the 
first of the committee of five chosen by ballot to revise its style and 
arrange its articles. 

Such was the man who, after an unhappy interregnum of 
thirteen years, was in May, 1787, chosen to be the president of 
Columbia College. But his public labors were not yet over. As 
one of the delegates to the Connecticut convention assembled to 
ratify or reject the new constitution, he was forced to absent him- 
self for several weeks from his college duties in the first year of 
his service and here his wide influence and persuasive eloquence con- 
tributed powerfully to the favorable action of the convention. The 
year after his acceptance of the presidency of Columbia he was 
chosen United States senator by the legislature of Connecticut— 
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the first action of that body under the new federal constitution— 
and he held that office and performed its duties until 1793, when 
the removal of the seat of the national government from New York 
to Philadelphia rendered it impracticable for him to continue his 
attendance on th: sessions of Congress. Although he never again 
held public office Dr. Johnson continued, during the thirteen years 
of his wise and beneficent administration of the affairs of the 
College, and indeed to the end of his long and useful life, to be the 
trusted adviser of the leaders in the church, the state and the nation. 
The infirmities of increasing years led him to lay down the burden 
of his academic office in 1800, at the age of 73, but he lived nineteen 
years longer, the friend and counselor of the college whose welfare 
he had done so much to promote. 

Nearly contemporaneous with the distinguished first president 
of Columbia, both in age and in the period of his official connection 
with the college, was Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill, professor of 
“Natural History, Chymistry, Agriculture and the other Arts de- 
pending thereon ” from 1792 to 1802. Born in 1764, he was edu- 
cated for the profession of medicine under the leading physicians of 
New York City and at the University of Edinburgh, and early rose 
to distinction in his profession and as the foremost man of science 
of his time in America. But his extraordinary versatility of interest 
and talent led him to combine the study of law and the pursuit of 
public affairs with the activities of the physician and scientist, and 
he rapidly attained to a position of influence in the politics of the 
city and State. At the age of twenty-four he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the Iroquois Indians for the ces- 
sion of their lands in western New York and took an important part 
in the celebrated council held at Fort Stanwix in 1788. Two years 
later he was elected to the New York legislature, and in 1792 he 
assumed the duties of his professorship at Columbia. But academic 
bonds proved no more of an incumbrance to his restless public spirit 
than did those of his profession and the sciences. We find him, in 
that era of material expansion, actively concerned in all those meas- 
ures of constructive statesmanship which have made it famous in 
the annals of our country. The movement for the abolition of 
slavery in the State of New York, chiefly promoted by that distin- 
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guished son of Columbia, John Jay, had the earnest and unwavering 
support of Dr. Mitchill. In the face of ridicule and opposition he 
was the chief advocate in the legislature of the bill, passed in 1798, 
for the encouragement of steam-navigation, and he participated 
with Robert R. Livingston and Robert Fulton in the triumph of 
the successful voyage of the Clermont, in 1807; he was foremost in 
the movement for the encouragement of agriculture, manufactures 
and the useful arts by organizing and procuring the incorporation 
of the society bearing that description, and he participated in the 
long and finally successful effort for the improvement of the water- 
ways of the State and for the construction of the Erie canal. Per- 
haps the most notable of the numerous public addresses delivered 
by him was that on the celebration of the completion of that historic 
undertaking in 1825. 

Most of these public activities Dr. Mitchill had found to be com- 
patible with the performance of his academic duties, but, upon his 
election to Congress in 1801, the weight of his political duties for 
the time being overbalanced those of his academic position and he 
resigned his chair in the College. Two years later he was chosen 
to fill the unexpired term of John Armstrong in the United States 
Senate, where he served his State and country with dignity and an 
intelligent devotion to the public weal. It was during this period 
(in 1804) that he presented to Congress the epoch-making report 
under which the Lewis and Clark expedition, with the momentous 
results destined to flow from it, was sent out. At the close of his 
term in 1809, he was again elected to a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and continued in that branch of the national legislature 
until his final retirement from political life in 1813. He had in 
the meantime returned to Columbia by another door, having, in 
1808, joined the staff of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
as its first professor of natural history. This position he held 
until the reorganization of the College in 1820, when he became 
the incumbent of the chair of materia medica and botany, which he 
retained until 1826. His death, which occurred on the seventh 
of September, 1831, was widely lamented as a loss to the State as 
well as to the cause of science in America which he had done so 
much to promote. That he was a man of remarkable endowments 
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is demonstrated by the successes achieved by him in so many 
different fields of activity. It can hardly be claimed for him that he 
was, like Dr. Johnson, a great statesman. His versatile nature and, 
perhaps, a certain eccentricity of character barred his way to the 
highest achievements of the public servant. He was rather a great 
citizen, incessantly active in the promotion of good causes, and, 
while faithful to his private duties, rendering unto the state a gen- 
erous measure of his priceless energy and devotion. 

Though both the eminent men whose public services have been 
depicted in the foregoing pages were, in the words of our text, 
‘loaned’ by the College to the State and nation, it may be objected 
that in neither case was the public service to which they were 
called the direct result of the academic activity or the expert 
knowledge of the incumbent. It was not as president of Columbia 
College or as tutor in the whole range of the academic learning 
of his time that Dr. Johnson aided in shaping the Constitution, nor 
was it as professor of the natural sciences that Dr. Mitchill pursued 
his political career in the State and national legislatures. It is 
true that the versatile doctor’s most important contribution to 
legislation, the Oregon report, was the direct outcome of his sci- 
entific interests, but it was not as a professor of science but as a 
legislator that this duty was laid upon him. Both of these were 
rather cases of public activity begun before the entrance upon 
academic life and projected into or through it. But in the case 
of Dr. Francis Lieber, professor of history and political science at 
Columbia from 1857 to his death in 1872, we have, in the strictest 
sense of the term, a loan to the public service of the nation. 

Francis Lieber was born in Berlin, Prussia, on March 18, 1800. 
Of an ardent and patriotic nature he participated at the age of 
fifteen in the Waterloo campaign, in which he was severely 
wounded. On his recovery he resumed his studies with Jahn at 
Berlin and, sympathizing too actively with Jahn’s liberal political 
views, was imprisoned and afterwards forbidden the privileges of 
the Prussian universities, for which reason he withdrew to Jena and 
there completed his studies and took his degree. He threw himself 
with characteristic ardor into the Greek war of independence, and 
on his return stopped in Rome with the Prussian ambassador, the 
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famous historian Niebuhr, by whom he was befriended and with 
whom he lived and studied for a year. On his return to Berlin, he 
was again subjected to political persecution. This time he sought 
refuge in England; and, after living two years in London, he came, 
in 1827, to the United States. His first home here was in Boston, 
where he lived and labored for five years on his first great work, the 
“ Encyclopedia Americana.” In 1832 he came to New York, but 
in the next year he was induced to visit Philadelphia to prepare a 
plan of education and instruction for Girard College. In 1835 he 
was appointed professor of history and political economy in South 
Carolina College. There he lived for twenty-one years, and it was 
during this period that he wrote and published the three great works 
on which his fame as an author and a scholar chiefly rests,—‘“ The 
manual of political ethics” (2 vols., 1838), “ Legal and political 
hermeneutics” (1839), and “Civil liberty and self-government” (2 
vols., 1853). “It is unnecessary,” says my colleague, Professor 
Burgess, “‘ for me to describe these books or to attempt to state their 
value. Every American student of political science knows them as 
the catechism of the science. They were what the Germans call 
epoch-making books.” In 1856, Lieber, foreseeing coming events 
and desiring to cast his lot among those whose principles he shared, 
resigned his professorship in South Carolina College and came again 
to New York. 

Dr. Lieber had attained to a considerable measure of his fame 
and had reached the maturity of his powers when, at the age of 
fifty-seven, he was chosen to the professorship created for him at 
Columbia. His published contributions to the science of politics 
had securely established his reputation as the foremost political 
philosopher of his time. But the remaining fifteen years of his 
life, during which he served the University with unfaltering de- 
votion, were destined to bring him the added fame of the practical 
statesman. Throughout this, perhaps the most fruitful, period 
of his life, he poured forth a broadside of letters, pamphlets and 
other writings dealing with the specific problems of the day. He 
discussed the abuses of the jury system, the defects in the consti- 
tution of the State of New York, international copyright and the 
penitentiary system, with equal and characteristic vigor, and for 
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every abuse he had a practical remedy, for every problem a wise 
solution. But it was his interest in questions of citizenship and 
international law that brought him into the unique position of an 
unofficial statesman. It was in this capacity that he suggested 
the principle, immediately adopted by the government, of treating 
all slaves forced by the exigencies of war into the Union lines, as 
free men; that he advocated the policy, which proved so successful, 
of arming and organizing the freedmen for purposes of defense; 
that he urged the importance to the Union cause of securing control 
of the Mississippi; that, as early as January, 1864, he laid down the 
principles on which the Alabama case was afterwards settled. His 
opinions on the vexed problems raised by the Civil War were con- 
stantly invoked by the authorities at Washington, and, whether 
advising Senator Sumner, then chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs, on the Trent Affair, or Attorney-General Bates on 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in the territory given 
over to rebellion, or Judge Martin R. Thayer, of the House of 
Representatives, on the war-power of the President to abolish 
slavery, or addressing General Halleck, commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the Union, on the code of war, he was always eminently 
wise, sagacious and practical. 

Doubtless Dr. Lieber’s most notable contribution to the public 
service and the one that has had the most wide-reaching influence 
was his drafting the “ Instructions for the government of armies 
of the United States in the field,” undertaken at the instance 
of President Lincoln, and promulgated by the government in 
April, 1863, as General Orders, No. 100. The humane yet prac- 
tical spirit which dictated this code, the knowledge which it dis- 
plays of the actual conduct of military affairs as well as of the 
principles of international law, have given it an authority never 
before or since accorded to any single treatise on the art of war, 
and has abundantly justified the author’s patriotic hope that it 
would “ do honor to our country,” as well as his prediction that it 
would “ be adopted as a basis for similar works by the English, 
French and Germans.” It is not too much to say that this work 
constitutes the most important contribution which America has 
yet made to the law of nations. The spirit in which it was under- 
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taken and carried to completion finds eloquent expression in the 
author’s letter transmitting the draft code to General Halleck. “I 
can assure you, as a friend, that no counselor of Justinian sat 
down to his task of the Digest with a deeper feeling of the gravity 
of his labor, than filled my breast in the laying down for the first 
time such a code, where nearly everything was floating. Usage, 
history, reason, and conscientiousness, a sincere love of truth, 
justice, and civilization, have been my guides.”* 

Dr. Lieber’s public labors did not terminate with the war in 
whose fortunes he played so honorable though unobtrusive a part. 
We find him still enacting the accustomed role of guide, philosopher 
and friend to the statesmen who were set to deal, as best they could, 
with the aftermath of that harvest of ruin, and his published corre- 
spondence contains numerous letters dealing with the doubtful 
problems of reconstruction. In 1865 he became chief of the bureau 
of archives of the War Department and in that capacity in the fol- 
lowing year submitted to Congress an elaborate report on the prob- 
able connection of Jefferson Davis and the Confederate government 
with the assassination of President Lincoln. His reputation as an 
international jurist led to his selection in 1870 as umpire under the 
Mexican Convention for settling claims, and he was still engaged in 
the performance of the delicate and difficult duties of that office 
when he died, in October, 1872. Of this last public service a recent 
biographer says, “‘ The chief characteristic of this work was the 
admirable decisions of the umpire, who disposed of each case by the 
one rule of common-sense and justice””—a fitting end to a life 
consistently devoted to the establishment of truth and justice in the 
affairs of men and nations. 

The year following Dr. Lieber’s accession to the teaching staff 
of the University was signalized by the appointment of Professor 
Theodore W. Dwight as professor of municipal law and by the 
establishment of the School of Law under his direction as warden. 
This is not the place to speak of Professor Dwight’s distinguished 
career as a teacher of law, nor yet of the remarkable success of the 
school which he founded. These achievements, on which his fame 


*T. S. Perry, Life and letters of Francis Lieber, p. 331. 
+L. R. Harley, Francis Lieber: His life and political philosophy, p. 99. 
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principally rests, have been celebrated to the neglect of the services 
which he rendered to the state. Compared, indeed, with the shin- 
ing record of his distinguished colleague, the public activities of 
this modest scholar, who was content with the fame of the teacher, 
seem meager enough. But they are sufficient to stamp him as a 
man animated by a genuine and untiring public spirit and by the 
highest ideals of public duty. 

Theodore William Dwight was born in Catskill, N. Y., on July 
18, 1822. Educated at Hamilton College and at the Yale Law 
School, he was drawn to the academic life and, at the early age of 
twenty, became a tutor at Hamilton, and, in 1846, professor of law, 
history, civil polity and political economy. Having the gift of 
organization, as well as that of teaching, he created a department of 
law at Hamilton and might have made that little college the chief 
seat of legal education in America, had not his extraordinary talents 
as a teacher secured for him a call which transferred his activities 
to the wider field awaiting him in New York. Here for the space of 
a generation he easily held his place as the foremost teacher of law 
in the English-speaking world. 


Dwight’s published literary work was not, like that of his great 
predecessor, Kent, the outcome of his teaching, but of other interests 
and occupations. As counsel he conducted many important cases, 
and his chief contribution to strictly legal literature—a work on 
“ Charitable uses ” (1863)—was an expansion of his argument in 
the Rose Will case. His life-long interest in political and legal 
theory was shown in the introduction which he wrote for the 


”? 


first American edition of Maine’s “ Ancient law” and in a work 
on “ The influence of the writings of James Harrington on Amer- 
ican political institutions’ (1887). He was also the author of 
several occasional papers and in 1881 he took part, with Lyman 
Trumbull, Judge Cooley, and Benjamin F. Butler, in a discussion 
in the North American Review, of the question of “ Presidential 
inability,” in connection with the shooting of President Garfield. 

Without political influence, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase, Professor Dwight was by the sheer weight of his reputation 
as a jurist made a member of the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1867, and, both on the floor of the convention and as a mem- 
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ber of its judiciary committee, rendered valuable service. His inti- 
mate knowledge of the judicial history of England and of his own 
country, with which his studies at Hamilton and Columbia had 
equipped him, gave his opinion on the reorganization of the judicial 
system of his State great and often decisive weight in the committee. 
His humane spirit led him to devote much time and thought to the 
problem of ameliorating the condition of the pauper and criminal, 
and induced him at length to place his unusual organizing ability 
at the service of those causes—in the one case, officially, as vice- 
president of the State Board of Charities (1873), and, in the other 
case, in a private but scarcely less responsible position, as president 
of the State Prison Association (1874). The former office he 
held for only a single year, but he remained at the head of the 
Prison Association to the end of his life, striving with unflagging 
zeal and with increasing success to infuse a greater degree of hu- 
manity into the treatment of the inmates of our prisons. The value 
of his services is touchingly recalled in the minute adopted by the 
executive committee of the association after his death. He is 
there described as “a leader in the movement that led to the 
establishment of the state reformatory,” and the bill for its organi- 
zation drafted by him is declared to be “ remarkable in all its pro- 
visions for the wisdom of the jurist, the great-heartedness of the 
philanthropist,” and as evincing “a prophetic clearness as to the 
dangers and needs of the future.” And then the men who had 
been associated with him for years in the work of prison reform 
united in the declaration that he was a penologist of world-wide 
reputation, and that there had been no important measure in penol- 
ogy shaped to the interests of the State of New York during the 
last quarter of a century in which he had not had a leading part 
if not a guiding hand. 

But Professor Dwight’s passion for reform was not limited 
to those whom we unite in characterizing as the unfortunates of 
society. It impelled him to take an active part in the movements 
—as common and, apparently, as necessary in his time as in ours— 
for the purification of politics and of the public service of the State 
and nation. He was from its inception to the day of his death 
active in the civil service reform movement and his name appears 
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as one of the organizers of the perennial revolt against existing 
political conditions in the city of New York, which took place in 
1871 under the leadership of the Committee of Seventy and which 
ended in the destruction of the Tweed Ring. 

But his most conspicuous public service—though, perhaps, in 
its permanent results not as important as his labors in the Constitu- 
tional Convention—was his service for a brief period (1874-75) 
on the Commission of Appeals, a temporary tribunal of last resort, 
created by the legislature for the purpose of relieving the conges- 
tion of causes awaiting a hearing in the Court of Appeals. To the 
performance of the high judicial duties of this office—rendered 
doubly difficult by reason of their temporary character and the 
pressure under which the work must be done—he brought a quick 
and sure sense of justice, a strong conviction of public responsibility 
and an unusual store of legal learning. But his judicial service 
was not limited to this brief experience on the bench. He served 
for many years and in numberless important causes as a referee 
and it was in this modest but important judicial sphere that he 
rendered his most considerable public service. 

When it is considered that the public labors above enumerated 
were performed by a busy law professor, who for the greater part 
of the period of his connection with the University carried almost 
the entire burden of instruction and the undivided administrative 
control of a great and growing law school, the wonder is not that 
he accomplished so little but that he was permitted to achieve so 
large a measure of useful public service. 

Space is wanting to record in detail the services of a public 
character unwearyingly performed by a multitude of other officers 
and students of Columbia, who in serving the state have honored 
the University. It is possible to speak only in the briefest way of 
the valuable services rendered to the United States government 
by the brilliant Dr. John Torrey, trustee of the College (1856) and 
emeritus professor of chemistry and botany (1860), as assayer of 
the mint and trusted adviser of the treasury department on matters 
pertaining to the coinage and currency, as well as in his public 
scientific labors as botanist of the State of New York; by Dr. John 
S. Newberry, professor of geology and paleontology from 1866 
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to 1892, who came to Columbia with the fame of his splendid ser- 
vice to the government as head of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission in the valley of the Mississippi during the Civil War, and 
whose brilliant scientific labors as State Geologist of Ohio, member 
of the geological survey of New Jersey, and paleontologist to the 
United States geological survey constitute an almost unbroken 
record of service from the close of the Civil War to the date of his 
death in 1892; by Professor William P. Trowbridge, professor of 
mining engineering from 1877 to 1892, whose notable services as 
consulting engineer to the government in the construction of forti- 
fications during the Civil War were, as in the case of Professor 
Newberry, followed by many years of peaceful service in his scien- 
tific capacity, the most important of which was probably the re- 
markable series of reports on power and machinery employed in 
manufactures in the United States, submitted by him in 1882 as 
chief special agent of the Census Office of the United States; and 
lastly by that profound scholar, enlightened educator and wise 
administrator, President Barnard, whose splendid talents, in all 
these diverse fields of activity, were ever at the service of the public. 
In his case, however, as in those of his illustrious compeers, the 
unofficial services rendered by him far outweighed those bearing 
the label of official duty. He was as truly a servant of the public 
in the great task of promoting the cause of uniform standards of 
time, of international coinage, of sea-signals and of weights and 
measures, as in his labors as commissioner of the United States to 
the Paris expositions of 1867 and 1878, or as director of the work 
of publication of the United States Coast Survey. It may be of 
interest to note in this connection that of the four men whose 
names have been grouped in the foregoing summary of achieve- 
ment, three attained to the highest distinction which can fall to 
the lot of a man of science in America, that of president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science—Professor 
Torrey being chosen to that office in 1855, President Barnard in 
1860 and Professor Newberry in 1867—while the fourth of the 
group, Professor Trowbridge, became its vice-president in 1882. 

It is the inevitable law of such a record as this that it shall 
proceed in a geometrical retrogression. Not the barest outline 
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can be given of the public services of the distinguished roll of 
governors and trustees of the College. From the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
heads the long procession of spiritual and lay dignitaries who have 
presided over the destinies of Columbia, from John Jay and Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Gouverneur Morris and the other heroes of 
that elder day down to Hamilton Fish and George L. Rives of our 
own time, their brilliant record of service to the state and nation, 
unbroken for a hundred and fifty years, must be passed over in 
silence. In all that period of civic and national growth, those 
whose race was nearly run found eager hands waiting to carry the 


torch of high patriotic service down the long stage of the country’s 
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And if the narrow limits of this paper forbid more than a 
passing reference to the services of these men of light and leading, 
what can be said of the host of her brave sons whom the college 
gave up to serve their country on the field of battle. We must still 
leave them in the half-light of history, trusting that their names 
may some time be rescued from oblivion and their deeds set forth 
in Columbia’s book of remembrance. 

The time has not yet come to celebrate the achievements, how- 
ever notable, of the men of Columbia who are a part of the history 
of the country today. The distinguished services of Professor 
John Bassett Moore in the Department of State at Washington 
during the Spanish War and as secretary and counsel of the Peace 
Commission at Paris in 1899; the example of civic devotion set 
_ before us by President Seth Low as well as the important duties 
discharged by him as representative of the United States at the 
Hague Peace Conference in 1900; the eminent services of Pro- 
fessor William H. Burr as a member of the Isthmian and Panama 
Canal Commissions,—as well as those performed by Professor 
Robert S. Woodward in connection with the various scientific 
activities of the national government; the invaluable contributions 
of President Butler to the reform of educational administration in 
his native state of New Jersey, in New York and in the country 
at large—all these, it may well be believed, are but an earnest of 
what these devoted sons of Columbia and their fellowworkers for 
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the common weal may yet be expected to achieve. Today, as in the 
past, the fruits of the University—imagination, idealism, devotion 
to the truth—are found to be the springs of intelligent public ac- 
tivity as well as of a lofty conception of public duty. So long as 
the University remains true to these ancient ideals the common- 
wealth will not fail of loyal and efficient service. 

Grorce W. KirCHWEY 


COLUMBIA’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL AND 
LEGAL SCIENCE PRIOR TO 1880 


HEN we speak of Columbia men in political science, there 
inevitably looms before us first of all the majestic figure 

of Alexander Hamilton, who was a student in the class of 1774. 
Although there was conceded to him a place in the highest rank of 
statesmanship among the men of his own day, his preeminence is 
peculiarly attested by the fact that his fame has steadily risen with 
the lapse of time. As the exact date of his birth is not authen- 
tically established, it is possible that his precociousness, which in any 
case was marvelous, was not so wholly exceptional as it has gen- 
erally seemed to have been; but there can be no doubt that he ex- 
hibited at a very early age rare maturity of intellect. Hamilton’s 
career is so well known, that it would be idle to seek to recount 
it here. As a soldier during the Revolution, as a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, as a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and as Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, he ever 
displayed constructive ability of a high order, united with energy 
and promptitude both in thought and in action. As every student 
of American history knows, his great antagonist in theories of 
government was Thomas Jefferson. In the political philosophy 
current at the time of the American Revolution, the vices and ex- 
cesses of government were exclusively associated with absolutism. 
A strong government was considered synonymous with a tyran- 
nical government. Hamilton believed a strong government to 
be necessary, and, associating democracy with feebleness in gov- 
ernment, he distrusted and opposed the democratic tendencies 
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of the time. Jefferson, devoted before all things else to the idea of 
civil liberty, welcomed the development of democratic tendencies as 
assuring the limitations upon government which he conceived to 
be necessary to keep it in check. Neither of these great men could 
have foreseen the growth of government in strength along with 
the extension of the franchise—a union of forces which has given 
us what may be called the imperial democracy of the present day. 
The works of Hamilton form a treasure-house of discussion on 
questions of statesmanship, national and international. The things 
written by him and the things written about him would in them- 
selves form a respectable library. A volume of one hundred fifty- 
three pages, entitled “ Bibliotheca Hamiltoniana,” by the late Paul 
Leicester Ford, contains a list of publications relating to Hamilton 
prior to 1886; but it is probable that in the years that have since 
elapsed the number of titles has almost doubled. 

In connection with Hamilton, among the New York men of 
the Revolutionary time, we instinctively think of John Jay, of the 
class of 1764. Like Hamilton, he adopted the law as his pro- 
fession; and, when the breach with England came, he committed 
himself to the cause of independence. He became a member of the 
Continental Congress, and at one time served upon the committee 
of secret correspondence, formed to correspond with the friends of 
the United States in foreign countries. He subsequently was 
president of the congress. He also served as a member of the 
provincial congress of New York, and in this capacity reported the 
resolution authorizing the representatives of the colony in the Con- 
tinental Congress to sign the Declaration of Independence. The 
next day the style of the house was changed to the “ Convention 
of the Representatives of the State of New York”; and Jay was 
made chairman of a committee to prepare and report a plan for 
the organization of a new form of government. During the spring 
of 1777 he was engaged in this work, and drafted the State con- 
stitution. In the government thus formed, Jay became chief justice. 
The new constitution remained in force for over forty years, and 
then, with certain modifications, including the extension of the 
suffrage and the concentration of more power in the governor, 
continued substantially unchanged till 1846. As chief-justice, Jay 
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was ex-officio a member of the council of revision, in which he ex- 
ercised a conservative influence. In August, 1779, he resigned the 
chief-justiceship of New York, and in September of the same year 
was appointed by the Continental Congress minister to Spain. At 
Madrid he found himself in a difficult and trying situation. The 
Spanish government declined to give him official recognition, and 
he was obliged to content himself with writing long memorials 
to the Spanish minister of foreign affairs and with making to his 
own government voluminous reports of his proceedings. In May, 
1782, he received a summons from Franklin to come to Paris and 
assist in the negotiations for peace, which were then tentatively 
pending. He arrived in Paris on June 23, 1782, and at once 
assumed a leading part in the negotiations, the course of which he 
at times decisively influenced. In May, 1784, Congress elected 
him to the post of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, which had been 
vacated by Robert R. Livingston, in June, 1783. Jay took charge 
of the office in the following December, and, by the wise and firm 
exercise of its powers, greatly enhanced its importance. Jay was 
not a member of the convention that formed the Constitution of 
the United States, but he became an ardent advocate of the adoption 
of that instrument, and contributed to the Federalist some of its 
most important numbers. He was also a member of the convention 
of the State of New York held to ratify the Constitution. After 
the ratification of the Constitution, Washington paid him the 
extraordinary compliment of offering him the choice of the federal 
offices. He chose that of chief-justice of the United States. One 
of the most interesting cases that came before him as chief-justice 
was that of Gideon Henfield, a citizen of the United States, against 
whom an indictment was found in the federal courts at common 
law for the violation of the neutrality of the United States. In 
his charge to the grand-jury Jay took the ground not only that 
the law of nations was part of the law of the land, but also that 
the federal courts possessed common law jurisdiction of crimes 
against the United States. This view as to the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the United States courts did not eventually prevail, 
but it is remarkable that the subsequent decision of the Supreme 
Court, by which the point was finally determined, was apparently 
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made without knowledge of Jay’s previous opinion and without 
adequate consideration. Holding views similar to those of Hamil- 
ton as to the necessity of a strong and efficient national government, 
Jay in his public career consistently asserted the prerogatives of the 
federal government, and of the court in which he sat, as a part of 
the governmental framework. His statesmanship was construc- 
tive, but by no means destructive, in the sense of radical or un- 
necessary subversion of the established order of society. 

The place of Robert R. Livingston, among the “ Makers of 
the Nation” has so lately been discussed in the pages of this 
periodical,* that it would be a useless repetition here to recount 
the facts of his career. He was graduated at the age of eighteen, 
in the class of 1765. As a member of the Continental Congress, 
he was one of the committee of five appointed to draft a declaration 
of independence, and as a member of the provincial convention of 
New York he served on the committee to draw up a state constitu- 
tion. When Jay became chief-justice under the new State govern- 
ment, Livingston became the first chancellor of the State. When 
the Continental Congress established a department of foreign 
affairs in 1781, Livingston was appointed as its first incumbent. 
His greatest political service, however, was that which he rendered 
as minister to France in the negotiations that led up to the Louisiana 
purchase. His published correspondence with the French Govern- 
ment exhibits vivacity and versatility of intellect, a considerable 
power of reasoning, and an energetic style. 

Among those who deserve to stand with Jay and Livingston, as 
constructive statesmen who wrought great good for the country in 
its earlier days, there can be no hesitation in naming their fellow- 
student, Gouverneur Morris, of the class of 1768. Morris was a 
supporter of the Revolution, a member of the Continental Congress, 
assistant to Robert Morris in the management of the public finances, 
and a most valuable member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. To mental gifts of a high order he united a capacity for 
public business. Washington, in 1789, employed him unofficially 
to ascertain the disposition of the British cabinet as to the settle- 


* Robert R. Livingston and the Louisiana Purchase, Co.umBiA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, June, 1904, vi, 221-229. 
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ment of the controversies then existing between the two countries ; 
and in January, 1792, appointed him minister plenipotentiary to 
France. This post he held until 1793.* 

The name of De Witt Clinton, of the Class of 1786, is inex- 
tricably interwoven with the development of the canal policy which 
first gave to the State of New York its commercial primacy. After 
his graduation, Clinton studied law, and he was admitted to the 
bar in 1788. While the federal Constitution was under discussion, 
Clinton wrote, under the signature of “A Countryman,” a series 
of letters in reply to the Federalist, and he reported for the press 
the debates in the conventions held in the State of New York to 
ratify the Constitution. He afterwards upheld the republican cause 
in opposition to the administration of President John Adams and 
Governor Jay. As a member of the Senate of the State of New 
York he labored for the passage of progressive laws, including 
statutes for the relief of prisoners for debt and the abolition of 
slavery in New York. He became a member of the United States 
Senate in 1802, but soon resigned to accept the mayoralty of the 
city of New York, a position which he continued to hold till 1815. 
He was elected governor of the State of New York in 1817. He 
was already known as an advocate of the construction of the Erie 
canal. He was a man of broad sympathies, and, besides aiding 
in the amelioration and reform of the laws, labored for the estab- 
lishment of schools and of various beneficent public institutions. 
In his “ Memoir,” by Dr. David Hosack, there may be found 
numerous documents illustrative of the principal events of his life 
and of his public activities. 

A son of Columbia, who rose to exceptional eminence in public 
life and rendered notable services to his country, was Daniel D. 
Tompkins, of the class of 1795. Admitted to the bar in 1797, he 
successively became a member of the State legislature, a member of 
the Congress of the United States, and an associate justice of the 
supreme court of New York. From 1807 to 1817 he was governor 
of that State. In this office he gave steadfast and effective support 
to the national government during the War of 1812. In his last 
year as governor, he recommended to the legislature of New York 


*See CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 1890, i, 234-235. 
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the abolition of slavery in that State, and an act was accordingly 
passed to take effect on July 4, 1827. - In 1816 he was elected vice- 
president of the United States, an office to which he was reelected in 
1820 and which he held for eight years. 

There seems to be a certain incongruity in presenting, in con- 
nection with the sober statesmen whose names have been mentioned, 
the erratic political meteor, John Randolph, of Roanoke. Nor can 
it be said that Randolph’s contributions to political science were 
of the positive or constructive order. One of his biographers, 
Mr. Henry Adams, states, however, that in the autumn of 1787 
he passed a few months at Princeton, and that “the next year, 
being now fifteen, he went for a short time to Columbia College, 
in New York. This was all the schooling he ever had, and, ex- 
cepting perhaps a little Latin, it is not easy to say what he learned.” 

No student of the diplomacy of the United States, either in its 
literature or in its practical achievements, would hesitate to assign 
to Hamilton Fish, of the class of 1827, a place among the ablest 
of the secretaries of state. His name is at the same time peculiarly 
associated with Columbia, for, besides being an alumnus of the 
institution, he was for many years chairman of the trustees, and 
after his death his services and benefactions were commemorated 
by the title then given to a chair in the University. When Mr. 
Fish became Secretary of State, on March 17, 1869, the foreign 
relations of the United States were much disturbed, especially with 
reference to Great Britain and Spain. There can be little doubt 
that, but for the influence of Mr. Fish, President Grant would 
early have recognized the Cuban insurgents as belligerents. He 
finally decided, however, not to do so, and the state papers in 
which, under the guidance of Mr. Fish, he announced that decision 
are today the chief source in which the exposition of the rules 
governing the recognition of independence and of belligerency 
is to be sought. But our relations with Great Britain were far 
more complicated than those with Spain. The treaties made by 
the preceding administration for the adjustment of those rela- 
tions were, with a single exception, rejected, and it became nec- 
essary for Mr. Fish to construct for the negotiations a new 
basis. After twenty months of diplomacy, official and unofficial, 
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he brought about the Joint High Commission, by which the 
treaty of Washington, of May 8, 1871, was concluded. In this 
body he served as chairman of the American commission, and 
“from the beginning to the end,” says Mr. Bancroft Davis, the 
American secretary, “ his was the inspiring, regulating, and domi- 
nating mind.” The Hague Tribunal, so far as it tends to provide a 
permanent international court, no doubt marks an advance towards 
the peaceable adjustment of international disputes. But, in its 
practical use, international arbitration reached its highest actual 
development up to the present time in the treaty of Washing- 
ton. The settlement of the Alabama claims by the tribunal at 
Geneva marked an extreme application of judicial methods to the 
determination of international disputes. The treaty, however, 
also provided for three other important arbitrations, namely, the 
adjudication of certain questions relating to the fisheries, the ad- 
justment of the San Juan water boundary, and the disposition of 
claims, other than the Alabama claims, of either government 
against the other arising out of acts committed against persons or 
property during the Civil War. The treaty also contains stipu- 
lations as to the navigation of certain rivers and canals and of Lake 
Michigan, as to the system of bound transit and certain features of 
the coasting trade, and as to the exemption from duty of lumber cut 
on American territory watered by the St. John and floated down 
that river to the United States. While the Joint High Commission 
was in session, Mr. Fish also presided over a peace conference at 
Washington by which an armistice was concluded between Spain, 
on the one hand, and the allied republics of Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
and Peru, on the other. Upwards of thirty-five treaties and con- 
ventions were concluded and ratified during his administration of 
the Department of State. His diplomatic correspondence was 
voluminous, and its quality is attested by the fact that the extracts 
from it in Wharton’s “ International law digest” are more numer- 
ous than those from the correspondence of any other Secretary of 
State. This is in large measure due to the spirit of legality, as 
well as to the ability, that distinguished his state papers. In the 
discussion of various questions, including those of citizenship and 
naturalization, he expounded doctrines which have served for the 
guidance of succeeding administrations. 
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Among contributors to the literature of political science, Co- 
lumbia has had few alumni, perhaps none, more industrious than 
William Beach Lawrence, of the class of 1818. As a publicist 
he ranks with the most eminent whom America has produced. Of 
his miscellaneous writings, which were numerous, a list, perhaps 
incomplete, is published in the Annuaire de I’Institut de Droit 
International, iv, 38-40. His principal works were his two 
editions of Wheaton’s “ Elements,” that of 1863 being worthy of 
special mention for the amount of original matter to be found in 
it, and his Commentaire sur les éléments du droit international 
de Wheaton. His library on international law, which after his 
death was sold at auction and scattered, doubtless was the most 
extensive and the most valuable ever up to that time collected in 
the United States on the subject. He was elected a member of 
the Institut de Droit International at its first session in 1873, and 
afterwards took an active part in its discussions. 

Among the important contributors to political and legal 
science prior to 1880, who were connected with Columbia as 
teachers but not as students, we may mention Kent, McVickar, 
Lieber, and Dwight. 

There is no name among American jurists more widely known 
than that of Chancellor Kent; and he was the first teacher of 
law at Columbia College, after the institution assumed that title. 
At a meeting of the trustees held on December 2, 1793, it was 
resolved to establish a professorship of law, and on the twenty- 
fourth of the same month James Kent was unanimously elected 
to fill the chair. His duties, however, did not actually begin 
until November, 1794. His introductory lecture was printed 
for private distribution, and was followed in the next year by 
a pamphlet entitled “ Dissertations, Being the preliminary part 
of a course of law Lectures by James Kent.” His course em- 
braced twenty-six lectures, running through “ the Constitution and 
jurisprudence of the Union, the Constitution of this [New York] 
and the other States,” and “ our doctrine of real property.” These 
lectures were well received; but a second course in the succeeding 
winter met with little encouragement ; and his work was abandoned, 
although he retained the nominal professorship until 1798. It 
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seems that during his second course he had only two scholars, to 
whom he read the lectures in his office. A brighter future, how- 
ever, awaited him as a teacher. In 1823, at the age of sixty, he 
retired from the chancellorship and removed to New York. The 
trustees of Columbia immediately tendered him again his old chair, 
and he undertook, although, as he states, exceedingly against his 
inclination, to deliver a course of law lectures. His famous 
“Commentaries on American law ” were in part the result of this 
employment. Although he soon grew tired of lecturing and aband- 
oned it, his son pressed him to prepare a volume of his lectures for 
the press. He wrote one volume and published it. The success 
which attended it led him to remodel and enlarge his work, which 
eventually was extended to four volumes. This work is now in 
its fourteenth edition. It is one of the world’s most famous legal 
treatises, and, apart from the numerous judicial decisions by which 
Kent moulded the law in America, would alone have sufficed to 
give its author an enduring fame. 

The Reverend John McVickar, as to whose early history we 
are uninformed, was called to the chair of moral philosophy at 
Columbia in 1817; and in 1818 intellectual philosophy and political 
economy were added to his chair. For a long time he devoted 
himself to these topics, but his earlier predilections in the end made 
themselves felt, and in 1857 he was transferred to the chair of 
natural and revealed religion, which he filled until 1864, when he 
was made emeritus professor. He died in 1868. McVickar en- 
joys the distinction, first, of being one of the earliest and most 
prominent American economists; second, of having filled at Co- 
lumbia College the first chair of political economy in the United 
States; third, of having been the father, in principle at least, of the 
free banking system and of the national banking system. 

It is generally supposed that the earliest chair of political 
economy in the United States existed at South Carolina College 
and that it was filled by Thomas Cooper, M.D. Indeed, in a book 
published in 1826, entitled “ Lectures on the elements of political 
economy,” Dr. Cooper, who signs himself as president of the South 
Carolina College and professor of chemistry and political economy, 
tells us that in 1824 he delivered an address recommending the 
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study of political economy and the regular appointment of a pro- 
fessor for the purpose—“a proposition at that time new in the 
United States”; and that in consequence of this address, the 
trustees added political economy to his professorship of chemistry. 
As the result of these statements, the erroneous impression gained 
currency, and has ever since prevailed, that the first chair of political 
economy in the United States was that at the South Carolina col- 
lege; and the misrepresentation is the more strange, since, in spite 
of the fact that Cooper declared his recommendation of the study 
of political economy to be a “ new proposition,” he refers in the 
preface of his work to the use he had made of McVickar’s book, 
on the title-page of which the latter is described as professor of 
moral philosophy and political economy at Columbia College, 
New York. 

McVickar published in 1825 “ The outlines of political econ- 
omy,” being a republication of a work of McCulloch, but supple- 
mented by explanatory and critical notes and a summary of the 
science by McVickar himself. He also published in 1835 an in- 
teresting book entitled “ First lessons in political economy,” and 
on the title-page of this work he describes himself as professor of 
political economy at Columbia College. His chief contribution, 
however, to the subject, is found in an anonymous pamphlet of 
forty-three pages entitled “ Hints on banking in a letter to a gentle- 
man in Albany by a New Yorker.” This was published in 1827, 
and is dated on the last page as being written from Columbia Col- 
lege. In this pamphlet McVickar develops the idea that banking 
ought to be a free trade and not, as was the case at that time, in 
New York, the result of a special charter of incorporation in each 
case; and secondly, that nine-tenths of the banking capital should 
be invested in government stock to be held as a pledge for the 
redemption of the outstanding circulation. The free banking sys- 
tem of New York, which soon spread to other States, was not en- 
acted until nine years later, and the credit of the suggestion has 
until recently not been given to Professor McVickar.* The essence 


* My colleague, Professor Seligman, who furnished the notes for this sketch 
of McVickar, says: “The attention of Mr. Horace White was called to this fact, 
and in the first edition of his ‘Money and banking,’ 1895, page 348, Mr. White 
gives Professor McVickar his due.” 
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of Professor McVickar’s suggestion also forms one of the funda- 
mental principles of the present national banking system, so that 
he may be declared to be in a certain sense also a joint author of 
that system. 

The exigencies of this article forbid more than a passing refer- 
ence to the great names of Francis Lieber and Theodore W. Dwight, 
two of Columbia’s most distinguished teachers, and both contrib- 
utors—the one in an eminent degree—to political science, whose 
careers and works are elsewhere described in this issue. 

When Abram Stevens Hewitt, of the class of 1842, passed away, 
Columbia lost one of her most distinguished sons, and the United 
States one of its most eminent private citizens. In his early years, 
he was an instructor in the College, and at the time of his death 
he was one of the trustees. As a member of the Congress of the 
United States, he powerfully contributed to the settlement of the 
vexed question of the Presidential succession in 1877. Subse- 
quently, as mayor of the City of New York, he exhibited in the dis- 
charge of his duties a pratical wisdom and fearless independence, 
the memory of which still lives as an example and an inspiration.* 

Joun Bassett Moore 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OOKING back across the interval which connects Columbia 
University of today with King’s College of one hundred and 

fifty years ago, it is not immediately evident how the beginnings 
in any department of learning are related to the developments of 
the present. Weare so far from the earlier and so near to the later 
epoch, that it is difficult to visualise the lines of progress in their 
true perspective. This is especially the case with regard to natural 
science, for, except in its mathematico-physical branches, it is not 
much more than a century and a half old. Nevertheless, the lines 
along which science has advanced in Columbia may be traced back- 
ward for more than a hundred years; and it appears clear from the 


*For an appreciation of Mr. Hewitt’s career, see CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
QuarTERLY, March, 1903, v, 191-193. 
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historical records, when the times and the conditions are duly con- 
sidered, that Columbia from her foundation has manifested an 
enlightened spirit towards and given liberal support to all branches 
of natural science. 

When Dr. Samuel Johnson, as first president of and sole pro- 
fessor in King’s College, assumed the duties of his office in 1754, 
he found time to give instruction not only in the Greek and Latin 
languages but also in mathematics and in natural science. But the 
public demand for science must have been very limited in America 
at that time. Indeed, only the barest elements of science were then 
available outside of a few scientific centers in England and on the 
continent. Euclidean geometry, it is true, like the classics, bore 
the stamp of traditional educational approval, and was pursued then, 
as now, for ‘ mental discipline’; but the methods of the calculus 
of Newton and Leibnitz had not yet emerged from the limbo of 
metaphysical discussion into which they had fallen. Of botany 
and mineralogy much of interest was known, but instruction in 
them was destined to remain for a long time on a purely descrip- 
tive plane. Chemistry was still in a state of transition from the 
prescientific stage of alchemy and awaiting the wonderful epoch 
of Priestly and Lavoisier. The meaning of stratification and 
fossils had been clearly foreseen; but the great sciences of geology 
and paleontology, along with the heated discussions they provoked 
between the Neptunists and the Vulcanists and between the 
Catastrophists and the Uniformitarians, were yet a long way off. 

The scientific world of Europe at this time was chiefly inter- 
ested in the questions presented by Newton’s law of gravitation, 
and especially in its application to the earth. Maupertuis and 
Clairaut, from the results of their famous Lapland expedition, had 
recently established the fact that the earth is an oblate spheroid; 
thus flattening at once, as Voltaire remarked, the poles and the 
distinguished Cassinian school of astronomers who had maintained 
in opposition to the Newtonian philosophers that the earth is oblong. 
Only a few years previously d’Alembert had published his brilliant 
gravitational explanation of the problem of the precession of the 
equinoxes and the nutation of the earth’s axis. He and his 
colleagues of the French Academy of Sciences along with Euler 
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and the Bernoullis busied themselves also with improvements in the 
differential and integral calculus; and thus were laid at the time 
in question the physical and mathematical foundations on which 
Laplace began to raise his gigantic superstructure about a quarter 
of a century later. It is not evident, however, that these scientific 
activities in Europe produced any decided effect in American edu- 
cational institutions until near the end of the eighteenth century. 

Aside from the meagerness of science itself and the paucity of 
scientific men in America at that time, an interesting fact of con- 
temporary history would seem to indicate also that no great im- 
portance was likely to be assigned to science by the founders of 
King’s College. This fact is that no less a personage than the 
learned and eloquent Bishop Berkeley was one of the justly es- 
teemed advisers of those founders. Berkeley had, indeed, sug- 
gested a plan for the establishment of a college in New York as 
early as 1727, during his residence in this country. Later, in 1749, 
after he had become famous as the Bishop of Cloyne, he wrote to 
Dr. Johnson: “ I am glad to find a spirit towards learning prevails 
in these parts, particularly in New York.” And as to the conduct of 
the proposed college, he writes: “‘ Let the Greek and Latin classics 
be well taught. Be this the first care as to learning.” Those who 
have read Berkeley’s “ Analyst, or letters addressed to an infidel 
mathematician,”* in which he pressed the argumentum ad hominem 
dangerously near to the argumentum ad invidiam, will understand 
why he makes no reference to the Newtonian calculus in his recom- 
mendations to Dr. Johnson. Human nature, however, is fortu- 
nately rarely logical to the verge of absurdity; and it does not ap- 
pear that the good bishop’s scorn for the higher mathematics, whose 
evanescent increments he characterized as the ‘ ghosts of departeé 
quantities,’ produced any permanent effect on the curriculum of 
the rising college. 

During the decade of President Johnson’s tenure of office and 
during the early years of the succeeding administration of Presi- 
dent Cooper, the College grew slowly. On the establishment of 
the faculty of medicine, however, in 1767, a number of men dis- 


*The astronomer Edmund Halley, who published at his own expense the 
first edition of Newton’s “ Principia.” 
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tinguished for scientific atainments in medicine were added to the 
academic staff; and thus, as has usually happened in educational 
institutions, science, in the broader sense of the word, may be said 
to have formally entered King’s College in recognition of the needs 
of the community for technical training.* An interesting side 
light is shed on the state of contemporary science by the fact that 
Dr. Samuel Clossy, of this group of men, was a professor of physics 
(natural philosophy) as well as of anatomy during his tenure of 
office, while his colleague, Dr. Samuel Bard, included chemistry 
and physics along with midwifery in his range of instruction. 

But the two decades which followed the inauguration of the 
faculty of medicine did not prove favorable, like the period of the 
French Revolution, to the progress of science. All interests were 
absorbed in the struggle of the colonies for independence. The 
functions of the College, in fact, were suspended wholly from 1776 
to 1784; and it does not appear that those functions were resumed 
fully until after the passage of the legislative act of 1787 designat- 
ing the corporation ‘ The Trustees of Columbia College in the City 
of New York.” 

With the rehabilitation of the nonprofessional faculty and with 
the reestablishment of the faculty of medicine, in 1792, a vigorous 
impulse was imparted to the scientific life of the College. Hence- 
forward the lines of development in science are distinctly traceable 
down to the present day. It would be an interesting and an in- 
structive study in educational history to work out with some degree 
of fullness the details of this development; and one might venture 
to hope that this imperfect sketch may prompt some son of Co- 
lumbia to render ampler homage to her distinguished pioneers in 
science. 

The reputation of an educational institution depends in the main 
on its staff of instructors. Given their ideals and achievements 
at any time and the character of the institution is essentially deter- 
mined. For the purposes of this hasty review, therefore, it may 
suffice to mark the salient steps of the progress of natural science 


*It is a striking fact that Professors Bard, Mitchill, Hosack, Anderson, 
Torrey and Newberry, who attained distinction not only in the annals of Co- 
lumbia but in the annals of American science, were all trained for the profession 
of medicine. 
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in Columbia by recalling the ideals and achievements of those who 
contributed chiefly to that progress. 

Of the men who figured prominently in the early history of Co- 
lumbia, and especially in that part of the history which concerns the 
varying fortunes of the ‘ Medical Faculty’ and the ‘College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of New York,’ Dr. Samuel Bard is worthy of 
special mention. In one capacity or another he served the College 
from 1767 down to the time of his death in 1821. He stood for 
broad scholarship, progressive enterprise, and thoroughness in 
medical training. Those who in the present think the faults of 
technical education are overhaste and a lack of classical preparation 
may be pleased to learn from an address he read as president of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in 1819, that such also 
was his opinion. ‘“ The great error of our education is,” he says, 
“that we are too much in a hurry. A classical education,” he 
continues, “is a fine preparation for acting in society with com- 
placence, propriety and dignity.” Of the many valuable services Dr. 
Bard rendered to the progress of scientific education the most 
important, undoubtedly, is the discovery, in both senses of the word, 
of Professor Samuel Latham Mitchill, the foremost of the early 
representatives of science in Columbia, one of the Nestors of 
natural science in America, a distinguished citizen of New York, 
a philosopher, a statesman, and a philanthropist of the first rank. 

Mitchill was born at North Hempstead, Long Island, August 
20, 1764, being the third son of a prosperous farmer of English 
descent and of the Society of Friends. His early classical educa- 
tion was gained under the direction of Dr. Leonard Cutting, and 
he pursued the elements of medical principles and practice under 
his maternal uncle Dr. Samuel Latham, a successful practitioner in 
his native village. He is said to have completed his professional 
studies in New York after a three years’ course under the guidance 
of “ the erudite Dr. Samuel Bard.” He then proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh where he arrived in 1783. Here he met 
many kindred spirits not only in the Edinburgh faculty but also 
among his fellow students. Of the latter, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Dr. Casper Wistar, Dr. Richard S. Kissam, and Thomas Addis 
Emmet, were all destined to achieve preeminence in professional 
life. 
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In 1787 Mitchill returned to America after having secured a 
diploma of M.D. from Edinburgh, in 1786, and “ after having been 
initiated into the mysteries of Free Masonry, in the Latin Lodge 
of the Roman Eagle, by the famous Joannes Bruno.” In 1788, 
the degree of A.M., honoris causa, was conferred upon him by 
Columbia College. In 1792 he was elected “ Professor of 
Chymistry, Natural History and Agriculture, in Columbia College, 
where he first taught the reformed Chymistry of the French—June, 
1792—under the influence, and by the solicitation, of his quondam 
preceptor, Samuel Bard, then a leading Trustee.” 

There is extant, in the University Library, a printed syllabus 
of the course, or courses, of lectures delivered by Mitchill under 
his comprehensive professorship. The title page of this booklet, 
of thirty-one pages, reads, in part: “ Outlines of the doctrines in 
natural history, chemistry, and economics, which under the patron- 
age of the State, are now delivering in the College of New York.” 
The remarkable ‘outline’ which follows is preceded by a resolution 
of the Trustees, also worth quoting in this connection, and raising 
the question whether it might not now be wise to restore the prac- 
tice then required from the innocuous desuetude into which it seems 
to have fallen. 


At A MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
HELD AT COLLEGE HALL ON MONDAY THE OTH OF JULY, 1792. 

Ordered, that every Professor of this College, who teaches by 
Lecture, do publish, within one year, a Syllabus of his Course of 
lectures. 

Extract from the Minutes. Robt. Harpur, Clk. 


From a printed chronological list, evidently prepared by Mit- 
chill himself, of “‘ Some of the memorable events and occurrences 
in the life of Samuel L. Mitchill of New-York, from the year 1786 
to 1826,” it is at once evident that he was a man of extraordinary 
versatility and activity. That his career as a man of science opened 
under remarkably favorable auspices is attested by the fact that 
during the very year (1794) when he was explaining the ‘ new 
chymistry’’ and exhibiting “in a printed essay the actual state of 
learning in Columbia College,” the distinguished Priestly was seek- 
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ing refuge in Pennsylvania from quasi religious persecution in 
England, and the renowned Lavoisier, to whom the ‘ reformed 
chymistry’ is chiefly due, was preparing for the guillotine in 
France. It seems strangely more like fiction than fact also to read 
that during the same year Mitchill “ pronounces the oration to the 
Tammany Society, in the old Presbyterian Church in Wall-street 
—May 12, 1794.” 

It is impossible within the limits of this sketch to give an ade- 
quate concept of the varied interests and activities, public and 
private, to which Mitchill addressed himself. He was a vigorous 
advocate and promoter of all worthy enterprises. He was elected 
as assemblyman to the State Legislature in 1790; corresponded 
with Robert Smith, Secretary of the Navy, on the purification of 
ships, and with Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
use of ‘ inflammable air’ for illumination in light houses, in 1802; 
furnished an introductory essay to one of the earliest American 
editions of Erasmus Darwin’s “‘ Zoonomia”;* served the State 
as a representative in Congress and as a Senator repeatedly from - 
1800 to 1813; and labored “ jointly with his patriotic neighbors, 
with mattock and shovel, in the trenches . . . to erect fortifications 
against the enemy,” in 1814. In the meantime, he was professor, 
orator, essayist, geologist, icthyologist, trustee of the Congressional 
Library, the founder of a medical journal, and a corresponding 
member of various learned societies at home and abroad. 

That a man whose learning included so wide a range could not 
be altogether profound, as measured by present-day standards, 
goes without saying. He was one of the always vanishing class of 
men whose accomplishments are not ‘ narrowed by specialization.’ 
The depth of his learning in science was, in fact, here and there, 
disproportionate to its breadth in matters of detail. He was 
humorously characterized by President Benjamin Moore as ‘a 
chaos of knowledge,’ while President Duer thought he was “ re- 
membered more for the goodness of his heart than for the strength 
of his head.” But when one looks over the field of his actual 
achievements and considers the times in which he lived, it is plain 
that he must be assigned not only high rank in the annals of 
 * Published by Thomas and Andrews, Boston, 1803. 
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science in Columbia but a prominent position also in the annals of 
American citizenship. 

Another vigorous student and exponent of natural science at 
Columbia in the early part of the nineteenth century was Dr. David 
Hosack, professor of botany and materia medica (1795-1811), and 
subsequently, for some years, connected with the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. He was a trenchant writer in courteous con- 
troversy as well as in the ‘ physic’ of his day, and wielded great 
influence on the early development of American botanical and 
medical science. It was from him that the College acquired the 
Elgin Botanical Garden (1814) and extensive botanical collections, 
which have since made Columbia one of the world’s chief centers 
for the prosecution of botanical studies. 

Eminent as a physician and naturalist, Hosack has the honor 
also of being one of the early teachers of Professor Amos Eaton, 
author of the first series of American botanical manuals; and of 
Dr. John Torrey, who, along with Professor Asa Gray, of Harvard, 
is accorded the highest rank among American botanists. Hosack 
instructed and assisted Eaton at a time when he was an aspirant 
for the legal rather than for a scientific profession; and that he 
mastered botany better than he learned law is attested by a 
romantic circumstance related recently by our colleague, Professor 
Underwood. It seems that Eaton “ was confined for a short time in 
a debtor’s prison in New York City. Years afterwards he related 
that as a relief to the monotony of confinement he found amuse- 
ment in teaching botany to the keeper’s son, whom he. described 
as a bright youth of fourteen.” This apt pupil was John Torrey, 
who soon after came under the direct instruction of Dr. Hosack in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, from which he obtained 
the degree of M.D. in 1818. Dr. Hosack was wont to refer to 
Torrey as “ the young man with an old head,” a designation amply 
warranted by Torrey’s “ Catalogue of plants growing in the vicinity 
of New York,” published under the auspices of the Lyceum of 
Natural History in 1819, and by his whole subsequent career. 
Torrey was not connected with the academic staff of Columbia, 
however, until 1860, when he was made professor emeritus of 
botany and chemistry. Although chiefly distinguished as a botan- 
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ist, he was a professor of chemistry at the Military Academy, at 
West Point, and at Princeton University, and for a time he was 
U. S. Assayer in New York City. He was one of the expert botan- 
ists connected with the numerous exploring expeditions of the Gov- 
ernment in the far West. His extensive herbarium and botanical 
library became the property of Columbia College in 1860, and he 
spent the later years of his life chiefly in herbarium work. Ina 
memoir of his career and achievements, Professor T. Sterry Hunt 
says of him: “ His monument is Torrey’s Peak, that lofty summit 
of the Rocky Mountains which bears his name, and rises side by 
side with Gray’s Peak, named from his life-long friend and fellow 
worker.” 

Not less worthy of admiration than the careers of Bard, Hosack 
and Torrey was the remarkable career of Robert Adrain, professor 
of mathematics and astronomy in Columbia College from 1813 
to 1825. Adrain was an Irishman, who, having lost both parents 
at the age of fifteen, took to teaching as a means of support and 
became an enthusiastic devotee to mathematical science. He took 
part in the Irish rebellion of 1798, was severely wounded and 
escaped to America. Here he renewed teaching, occupying several 
leading positions in the academies of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
In the meantime his talents became known through his contribu- 
tions to the Mathematical Correspondent, a journal published in 
New York in the early years of the nineteenth century under the 
editorship of George Baron. In 1805, Adrain took charge of the 
academy at Reading, Pennsylvania, and began publishing there the 
Analyst, the second of American journals devoted to mathematical 
scien¢e. Five years later he was called to the professorship of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in Queen’s College (now 
Rutgers College) ; whence he went, in 1813, to Columbia. Here 
he at once took high rank as a teacher, and he became the leading 
luminary among lesser lights in the New York Mathematical Club, 
an organization succeeded seventy-five years later by the New York 
Mathematical Society, which was founded at Columbia and has 
now expanded into the flourishing American Mathematical Society. 
Failing health of his wife induced Adrain to resign his professorship 
at Columbia in 1825 in order that they might return to New 
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Brunswick. Subsequently he was professor of mathematics in the 
University of Pennsylvania, of which he was vice-provost for a 
time, and during the later years of his life he was connected with 
the Columbia Grammar School. 

Of the American mathematicians of his day, Adrain’s only rival 
was the distinguished Nathaniel Bowditch of Harvard, noted for 
his translation into English of Laplace’s “‘ Mécanique Céleste.” 
He and Bowditch were among the very few Americans who were 
able at the time in question to read that mightiest of all systematic 
treatises. 

A surprisingly original and penetrating piece of work accom- 
plished by Adrain is his paper on the law of error of least squares, 
on “ Research concerning the probabilities of errors which happen 
in making observations,’ which he published in his Analyst, or 
Mathematical Museum, in 1808. This is one of the most important 
laws in the whole range of applied mathematics, and Adrain has the 
honor of being the first to adduce a proof of it, having priority in 
this much worked field over the illustrious Gauss, Laplace, Bessel, 
Herschel, and many others. Strangely enough, however, this 
brilliant work of Adrain remained almost unknown at home and 
abroad until attention was called to its merits by Professor Cleve- 
land Abbe, in 1871, and more fully by Professor Mansfield Merri- 
man a few years later. It is a humiliating reflection that posterity 
was thus slow in crediting him “with the independent invention 
and application of the most valuable arithmetical process that has 
been invoked to aid the progress of the exact sciences.” 

One of the most important problems to which Adrain applied 
his theory of errors was that of the figure of the earth. In a paper 
published in the Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, he corrects a blunder of Laplace and brings out more trust- 
worthy values than had hitherto been obtained for the diameter 
and the ellipticity of the earth. In a practical way, also, he 
rendered an excellent service to mathematical education by pub- 
lishing, in 1818, a revised edition of the capital “ Course in mathe- 
matics ’”’ of Hutton, the British engineer, who was for a long time 
an authority on applied mathematics. 

Of the graduates of Columbia who came under the direct in- 
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fluence and instruction of Adrain, two are worthy of special men- 
tion in this connection, since they were both called to professor- 
ships in science in the College. These are James Renwick, pro- 
fessor of natural and experimental philosophy and chemistry from 
1821 to 1853; and Henry John Anderson, professor of mathematics 
and astronomy from 1825 to 1843. The influence of Adrain on 
these men is plainly indicated by their intimate knowledge of the 
great works on mechanics of Lagrange and Laplace and by their 
acquaintance with the works of Fourier and Poisson in mathemat- 
ical physics. 

That Renwick was a man of very high abilities is shown by his 
inaugural address, read in 1821, by his treatise on mechanics, pub- 
lished in 1832, and by the fact that he found time to write memoirs 
of the lives and works of Robert Fulton, David Rittenhouse, Ben- 
jamin Thompson (Count Rumford), Alexander Hamilton, and 
DeWitt Clinton. 

Some of the views and opinions expressed in his inaugural ad- 
dress are worth quoting now, eighty-three years after they were 
published by “ order of the Board of Trustees.” With respect to 
the functions of an instructor in the College at that time he says: 


The duty of a professor in this institution is to exhibit the 
existing state of knowledge, with regard to the subjects that are 
comprehended in his department. This necessarily confines him 
to the humble task of imparting to his pupils the views and the 
discoveries of others. In teaching the science of Natural Philos- 
ophy, more than in any other branch of learning, he is bound to 
pursue this method of instruction. The established rules of 
philosophising forbid the introduction of new theories, and such has 
been the brilliant progress of modern discoveries, as to render the 
investigation of new facts beyond the power of those whose means 
are unsupported by national munificence. 


Of the triumphant perfection of gravitational astronomy in his 
time he writes with somewhat greater confidence than would seem 
appropriate to his successors of today, though his palliation for 
ignorance, on the part of the ‘most learned,’ of the methods of 
Laplace will doubtless still be warmly commended. 


In Astronomy . . . we may begin with the rules of statical 
equilibrium . . . and at last reach the point of being able to refer 
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every actual irregularity and circumstance to the simple cause of 
Universal Gravitation. This gigantic career was opened by 
Newton; pursued with zeal by some of the most illustrious names 
that ever embellished the annals of science; and finally completed 
by Laplace. This astronomer, not content with the glory he thus 
acquired, has since revised and illustrated the labors of his pre- 
decessors, reduced them to one general method, and collected them 
in one mighty work. Of the calculus employed by him, and the 
profound investigations into which he enters, it is no disgrace to 
the most learned to plead partial ignorance. 


It is of special interest to note that he saw clearly, even at that 
early date, the trend of physical science; and he rises to the level 
of prophecy in the words— 


The time, therefore, is not far distant when chemistry will 
rank, with mechanics and astronomy, among the physico-mathe- 
matical sciences. 


Professor Anderson, after graduating from Columbia College, 
in 1818, pursued a course in medicine and took the degree of M.D. 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1823. He, like- 


wise, was a man noteworthy for the breadth of his learning. In 
1828 he published in the Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society an elaborate paper, suggested by the “ Mécanique 
Analytique” of Lagrange, ‘‘ On the motion of solids on supporting 
surfaces with a complete solution of the cases in which the oscilla- 
tions are of small extent.” He was geologist of the Dead Sea ex- 
pedition sent out by the United States Government under Lieu- 
tenant Lynch; and his report on “ Geology of the expedition to the 
Dead Sea” was published by the Government in 1848. 

It is a fortunate as well as an interesting fact that in the de- 
velopment of mathematical teaching in America the United States 
Military Academy at West Point played an important role. It 
was through the influence of the Academy mainly that the methods 
of the French rather than the methods of the English were adopted 
by American teachers of mathematical science during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Thus, the Rev. Charles William Hack- 
ley, who succeeded Dr. Anderson as professor of mathematics and 
astronomy, had received his early training at West Point and was 
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professor of mathematics there from 1829 to 1831. Subsequently 
he held a similar chair in the University of New York, and he was 
president of Jefferson College, Mississippi, when called to Columbia 
in 1843. He was the author of an excellent work on trigonometry, 
and one may still read with profit his syllabi of lectures on astron- 
omy and calculus to the juniors and seniors of Columbia College. 

On the removal of the College to Forty-ninth street in 1857, 
the academic staff was enlarged by the addition of several men of 
distinction. Two of these, on the scientific side, were drawn from 
West Point, namely : Charles Davies, professor of mathematics from 
1857 to 1865 (emeritus 1865); and William Guy Peck, adjunct 
professor (1857-1859) and professor of mathematics and astronomy 
from 1859 to 1892. 

The career of Davies is remarkable for the success of his series 
of mathematical text-books, which are translations and adaptations, 
mainly, from the corresponding works of eminent French authors 
of the early part of the nineteenth century. By this series of books 
he rendered a great service to elementary education in America. 
Some of them, like Davies’ “‘ Legendre’s geometry,” edited in 
recent decades by our colleague Professor Van Amringe, have been 
in use for half to three quarters of a century. How different has 
been the reception of the English translation of Legendre’s “ Geom- 
etry” in America from that accorded to it in Great Britain is 
witnessed by the little known fact that Thomas Carlyle aspired to 
mathematical honors by producing an English translation of the 
same famous work soon after Davies published his first edition in 
1828. Probably it was his failure in this venture along with his 
failure, about the same time, to secure the directorshp of the Edin- 
burgh Observatory, that led the sage of Ecclefechan to abandon his 
mathematics and astronomy for literature in order that he might 
become the seer of Chelsea. 

Professor Peck was likewise the author of text-books, long 
deservedly popular, on algebra, calculus and mechanics; while he 
and Professor Davies published a “ Mathematical dictionary and 
cyclopedia of mathematical science” which served a capital pur- 
pose in its day and is still a very useful book to the student of . 
mathematics. 
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At the time of the removal, in 1857, science in the College was 
advanced also by the appointment of Dr. Charles A. Joy to a pro- 
fessorship in chemistry. In February following four of the newly- 
appointed professors, namely, Dr. Joy, Francis Lieber, Charles 
Davies, and Charles Murray Nairne, read inaugural addresses. 
These were published by the Trustees along with an introductory 
address by William Betts, then chairman of that body. They are 
very interesting and instructive reading to one searching for the 
origins of the ideals and their realizations as seen in the Columbia 
University of today. 

Dr. Joy had been a postgraduate student in Germany, and the 
burden of his address was naturally the need in our country of 
opportunities for university training. He saw clearly that “A uni- 
versity is the great educational want of America . . . Our 
country needs not only the widest diffusion but also the highest 
grade of science.” It is plain from his address, as well as from 
those of his distinguished colleagues on the same occasion, that 
the university spirit was already abroad in the land and that the 
leaven of science had already begun its work. 

Our sketch is thus brought down to the end of the first century 
of the life of Columbia College. The early years of the following 
era are marked by the advent of our great civil conflict and by the 
advent of the great intellectual conflict ushered in by the scientific 
doctrines of Darwin, Spencer, and their coadjutors. These years 
are marked also by the advent of the versatile Dr. Barnard—philos- 
opher, poet, scientist, and administrator—who assumed the presi- 
dency of the College in 1864. The quarter of a century of his 
administration seems like an heroic age in American science to one 
who is old enough to have lived in the prescientific as well as in the 
present epoch. It was an age during which many men of science, 
and more men not of science, lost their heads temporarily, if not 
permanently. It was an age during which most of the leaders in 
science of today had to pass through a sort of Baphometic fire- 
baptism in proof of fitness for and devotion to their chosen work. 

Among the leading American men of science of his time— 
Agassiz, Bache, Cope, Dana, Ferrel, Gould, Gray, Hall, Henry, 
Marsh, Newberry, Newton, Peirce, and many others—Barnard 
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was a conspicuous figure. He enjoys the distinction of being the 
first of college presidents to be elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. He was especially well versed in the 
mathematico-physical sciences. His long career as a student and 
professor of these and his intimate acquaintance with nearly every 
branch of ancient and modern learning, enabled him to speak as an 
authority on almost every topic. It seems a great pity that a man 
so gifted with the rare attainments of an investigator should have 
been sacrificed to the administrative necessities of society instead 
of being permitted to work along the lines of scientific discovery. 
His signal capacity for clear and attractive exposition of a difficult 
subject is well shown in his “ Lectures on the undulatory theory 
of light,” delivered under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, at Washington, and published in the annual report of that 
organization for 1862-3. These lectures, covering one hundred 
and thirty-three pages (8vo), are still one of the best introductions 
the student may read to the splendid theory of Young and Fresnel. 
During the hotly controversial period in question, when scientific 
discussions in the public press were sadly bitter at times, especially 
between 1870 and 1880, the equilibrium of Barnard seems never 
to have been disturbed. He pursued the even tenor of his way, 
entirely confident, apparently, that the fittest ideas would ultimately 
survive. 

An event of prime importance in the development of university 
education in America, and especially in the development of science 
in America, occurred during the stormy decade just mentioned. 
It was the visit of John Tyndall to the United States, in the autumn 
and winter of 1872-3, during which he delivered a series of semi- 
popular lectures on light, successively in Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, New York, Brooklyn, and New Haven. It 
was from the proceeds of these lectures, which proved exceed- 
ingly popular, that the foundations of the Tyndall fellowships for 
encouraging scientific research were laid at Columbia, Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania. Perhaps the chief credit for 
securing this brilliant series of lectures in America is to be assigned 
to Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution; but many of his 
eminent fellow-countrymen, among whom President Barnard was 
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one of the most conspicuous, took an active part in arranging pre- 
liminiaries and in carrying out details. 

Tyndall’s triumphant success in arousing popular interest, not 
only in his beautiful experimental demonstrations but also in his 
earnest advocacy of the deeper studies of science, was fitly crowned 
by a banquet given in his honor at Delmonico’s on the evening of 
February fourth, 1873. The duties of presiding officer on this 
memorable occasion were assumed by the Hon. William M. Evarts, 
who ascribed his peculiar aptness for the task to “his impartial 
ignorance of all of the sciences.” Wit, wisdom and optimism ruled 
the hour. The speeches delivered, and the letters of regret from 
distinguished men unable to be present, at the dinner, form a unique 
collection in the annals of American science.* Tyndall’s noble 
words, as we now see, were full of prophecy, for his confident ex- 
pectations with respect to the development of opportunities for sci- 
entific training in our country have been more than realized. 
Hardly less noteworthy and prophetic, also, was the speech of 
President Barnard in response to the toast: “ Scientific education 
—it must be begun early.” Every son of Columbia, and especially 
every aspirant for the Tyndall or the Barnard Fellowship, should 
weigh well the words uttered by these gifted minds on this 
auspicious occasion. 

Simultaneously with the advent of President Barnard came 
the School of Mines, started in what now seems a very small way 
in 1864, but foreshadowed, doubtless, in the expansion of 1857. 
Given the characteristics of President Barnard, and the spirit of 
the age in which he lived, the rise of the School of Mines and all 
that has grown out of it, seem to follow as a corollary. Its aims 
and progress, also, are a part of contemporary history, which has 
been written recently for the QuaRTERLY. But mention should 
be made, although necessarily in the space here available quite too 
brief, of the men who gave to that School not simply a national 
but an international reputation. There was Newberry, geologist 
and paleontologist, broad interpreter of terrestrial phenomena, and 
teacher of men now leaders in his favorite sciences. There was 


* Proceedings at the Farewell Banquet to Professor Tyndall. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co., 1873. 
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Trowbridge, eminent engineer, trained at the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy and in the service of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey ; who 
impressed his personality on a great body of pupils now prominent 
in the engineering profession ; and whose early expressed desire for 
a school of research in applied science, and the desire of others for 
a school of research in abstract science, are now fully realized in 
the unification of graduate work under the faculty of pure science. 
There was Egleston, devoting the enthusiastic energy of his long 
life to the building up of the monument he has now left to the Uni- 
versity in his mineralogical collections. And there was the pene- 
trating and painstaking Rood, so lately with us, full of resources 
and originality in physical experimentation as well as of kindly 
assistance and sane counsel to those who had access to his inner 
friendship. These and others connected with the School of Mines, 
along with men attached to the staff of the College and to that of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, together with a distin- 
guished devotee to science of the Trustees, Lewis Morris Ruther- 
furd, whose pioneer work in astronomical photography has yielded 
a rich harvest, all contributed to the progress which led up to the 
favorable status of science as we see it in the University today. 
R. S. WoopwarD 


LANGUAGE-STUDY AT COLUMBIA 


HIS paper must, in its plan, differ to some extent from those 
that accompany it in the present number of the QUARTERLY, 

and for an obvious reason. Linguistics as an exact science is really 
the youngest of all the sciences, having been fully developed and set 
upon a strictly scientific basis only in the past few decades and since 
the brilliant discoveries of the Junggrammatiker demonstrated that 
phonetic law is as exact and definite as the law of any purely phys- 
ical science. And in language-study, even in a broader sense, no 
very marked advance was made from the time of the Alexandrians 
to that of Bopp and Grimm. Minute observations of the general 
phenomena of language, lexicographical labor given to the record- 
ing of verbal forms, and careful exposition of the obvious principles 
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of formal grammar, were all as familiar to Aelius Herodianus and 
Priscian and their contemporaries, as to the scholars of the post- 
Renaissance period, who, in fact, merely duplicated what had 
already been done in classical antiquity. Etymology continued to 
represent a very sketchy kind of more or less ingenious guess-work, 
just as it had done when Plato wrote his Cratylus and when Vol- 
taire uttered his famous gibe. 

It was only after the science of comparative grammar had been 
founded by Franz Bopp in 1833, and after the study of the modern 
languages had been brought into a definite relation with that of the 
cognate ancient tongues, that linguistics in its present sense had a 
rudimentary beginning. Even then, for a long while, a knowledge 
of these interesting investigations was practically confined to Ger- 
many. In England and the United States, linguistic study was still 
for many years restricted in the colleges and universities to the ac- 
quisition of the Greek and Latin languages, pursued upon the basis 
of purely formal grammar. When King’s College was founded, 
therefore, its little classes of less than a dozen students received 
the sort of instruction that was usual at the time. For several 
years the President, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and his son, Mr. William 
Johnson, did all the teaching in every subject. There is no record 
of the curriculum in detail, but language study was represented by 
courses in the best known Greek and Latin authors, and in the 
writing of Greek and Latin prose and verse. Other tutors and in- 
structors were gradually added to the staff; but it was not until 
1784 that a distinct chair of Greek and Latin was created and filled 
by the appointment of Mr. William Cochran, who, at the first Com- 
mencement after King’s College had become Columbia College, pre- 
sided and listened to his pupil, Mr. DeWitt Clinton, address the 
audience in “ an elegant Latin oration,” De Utilitate et Necessitate 
Studiorum Artiumque Liberalium. In 1789, Professor Cochran re- 
tired and was succeeded by Professor Peter Wilson, a Scotchman, 
and the graduate of a Scottish university. He introduced the 
method of pronouncing Latin which then as now prevailed at the 
Scottish institutions of learning and which represented the conti- 
nental tradition that had been lost by England in the seventeenth 
century. He was succeeded in 1820 by Dr. Nathaniel F. Moore 
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(class of 1802), who had for some time acted as adjunct professor 
and who was the first graduate of Columbia to fill the classical chair 
in the College. 

No detailed comment is necessary up to this point. A glance 
at the curriculum established in 1810 shows that the reading re- 
quired of the undergraduates was about the same in quantity and 
character as that which the English universities then regarded as 
necessary for a “ pass” degree. A good deal more stress was laid 
upon facility in writing Greek and Latin than was the case in the 
New England colleges at the time. Latin verse-writing was in- 
sisted upon during the first three years, and Greek verse-writing 
was also practised. There was nothing especially significant in the 
work itself, however, or in the personality of the professors through- 
out this period; though Professor Wilson was a very accurate 
scholar and Professor Moore a very suggestive teacher. But in 
1820 there appears for the first time a name that is one of real 
distinction. 

In that year, Professor Wilson having retired by reason of age 
and infirmity and Professor Moore having succeeded to his chair, 
there was appointed as adjunct professor of Greek and Latin, Charles 
Anthon of the class of 1815. Anthon was a very notable figure in 
his day. He possessed personality to an unusual degree. A man 
of striking presence, his bearing toward his students was that of a 
dictator. Cold and stern and sometimes indulging in a sarcastic 
wit that was far more terrifying than even his outbursts of anger, 
he ruled his lecture-room in the spirit of a tyrant. The hardiest 
undergraduate shivered at his frown, and quaked on being sum- 
moned to recite. To this day, innumerable anecdotes are told of 
that formidable professor whom the irreverent undergraduates nick- 
named “ Old Bull Anthon.” Yet if his manners were often fear- 
some, he had a vein of geniality hidden somewhere in his nature; 
and to those who came to him in the last year of their college life, 
he relaxed into a delightful mellowness of manner, treating them no 
longer as disaffected subjects, but as friends and equals. He was, 
in fact, a wonderfully successful teacher and he raised the standard 
of classical instruction in Columbia to a very high level. Mr. 
Charles Astor Bristed in his entertaining book, “ Five Years in an 
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English University,” makes a significant reference to our College 
as it was in 1840, when he says: 


At Columbia College the classical standard both for and after 
admission is higher than at any other similar institution in the 
country. 


And he remarks elsewhere that, having fitted himself to enter 
the Freshman class in Columbia College, he found that he was 
enabled by this preparation to enter the Sophomore class at the 
great New England college from which he was subsequently 
graduated. 

It is not, however, because of his rare ability as a teacher that 
Professor Anthon best deserves to be remembered, but rather be- 
cause of something else which many persons fail to recognize. It is 
usual to speak with a sort of patronizing depreciation of Professor 
Anthon’s published works, of his diffuseness as a commentator and 
of the superabundance of help which he gave to the unambitious 
student, including as this assistance did, the translation of difficult 
passages into ponderously Johnsonian English. From the stand- 
point of modern scholarship and in comparison with similar work at 
the present day, Professor Anthon’s annotations, to be sure, appear 
at times excessive and at other times erroneous. His fondness for 
reproducing the exact shade of meaning intended by each Greek 
particle led him to recommend the student to begin the translation 
of a sentence with such impossible combinations as “ If then, there- 
upon, for the matter of that —”! But no one will sneer at his 
editions of the various classical authors after comparing them with 
the editions which had previously been made to serve the needs of 
English and American students. In the latter the bare text was 
supplemented by nothing more than an occasional reference to a 
grammar, a brief remark about the ‘ parsing’ of a sentence and 
perhaps now and then the mistranslation of a word or phrase. No 
attempt whatever was made to throw upon the author the light 
which comes from a wide knowledge of antiquity. There was no 
suggestion that apt and telling translation is as much a merit as is 
the explanation of a syntactical problem. Very seldom was so 
much as a hint given of the literary value of the classics or 
of the beauty and grace and power of their language. Several 
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generations of teachers had been trained by means of text- 
books such as these, and the result was that each generation had 
drifted farther and farther away from the sort of knowledge that 
could inspire them with an adequate appreciation of the work which 
they were doing. Therefore, Professor Anthon’s commentaries 
were intended not so much for the student as for the teacher. They 
really showed him how and what he ought to teach; and this is why 
the wealth of illustration and explanation which Professor Anthon 
gave, rendered a genuine service to classical scholarship not only 
in this country but in England, where his books were immediately 
reprinted and where they did effective mission-work which was 
none the less valuable because it was so grudgingly commended. 
Yet Professor Anthon did something more even than to make the 
study of the classical languages attractive and illuminating. He 
did much to open the eyes of both Englishmen and Americans to 
what was being done by German scholarship. Being himself of 
German ancestry, he could the more readily appreciate the value of 
those researches in linguistics, in text criticism and in archeology 
which were prosecuted by his great contemporaries on the Conti- 
nent. In England these had been viewed from afar with unseeing 
eyes, while our countrymen had for the most part never heard the 
names of Grimm and Kihner and Nagelsbach and Lachmann. 
Anthon, however, followed the work of these men and their asso- 
ciates with the greatest care, and enriching his own published pages 
from their stores, he made them known to the English-speaking 
world. Of course he was to a great extent a compiler and adapter, 
and the usefulness of his books has now almost entirely passed 
away. Yet it would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
what in his own time and in his own way he accomplished for 
English and American classical learning. His absolute accuracy in 
the details of scholarship was most unusual in this country then, and 
they who at that time most criticised his work were most indebted 
to his influence and example. His name must always continue to 
be among the most illustrious in Columbia’s annals. 

Dr. Anthon died in 1869. Before his death the classical de- 
partment had been divided, Anthon accepting the chair of Greek 
and Dr. Henry Drisler of the class of ’39 becoming professor of the 
Latin language, from which post, after Anthon’s death, he suc- 
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ceeded him in the Jay Professorship of Greek. Professor Drisler 
was a very different type of scholar, though no less eminent. As a 
teacher he was not inspiring to the average student, but his learning 
was extensive and profound. His manner was one of calmness and 
repose, and this was characteristic of his methods and of his work. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to reprint something which I wrote con- 
cerning Professor Drisler soon after his death in 1897. 


He never said anything for effect, and he never did anything 
for effect; and it was, in fact, rather difficult at times to get a 
glimpse of the rich treasures of learning that long years of unremit- 
ting labor had stored up in his mind. But modesty has its victories 
as marked as any that are won by self-assertion ; and it was reserved 
for Professor Drisler to gain for American classical scholarship a 
triumph whose significance is as striking as the quiet way in which 
he won it is unusual. 

When the two distinguished Oxford scholars, Dean Liddell and 
Dr. Robert Scott, put forth their great Greek-English Lexicon, 
some time in the forties, this work, the first of its kind, was hailed 
with a burst of enthusiasm, which was, in fact, deserved. As was 
natural, however, in the first edition’ of so comprehensive a thesau- 
rus, much had been left undone, and some things that had been done 
had not been very accurately done. 

It was not long after the appearance of this monumental work 
that its authors began to receive from America occasional notes and 
courteously suggested criticisms signed with the name of Henry 
Drisler, at that time unknown outside of the United States. These 
notes were so valuable, and the criticisms were so acute and so in- 
dicative of an immensely wide range of reading, that Dr. Liddell 
requested his correspondent to favor him with more; and for many 
years Dr. Drisler continued to forward similar memoranda looking 
toward a future revision of the book. These showed a remarkable 
acquaintance with all periods of Greek literature and with the his- 
tory of the language, covering not only the golden age of Greek 
literary creativeness, but extending down into the Alexandrian era 
and the Byzantine period. The notes contributed by him were of 
such exceptional value, and formed so large a mass of critical and 
supplementary material, that when in 1879 the augmented edition 
of the Lexicon appeared, its original editors, with that keen sense of 
justice and fair play which characterizes the English gentleman, 
gave to Professor Drisler the unusual recognition of placing his 
name upon the title-page of the perfected work. 
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When Professor Drisler assumed the Jay Professorship in 
Greek, the vacant chair of Latin was filled by the appointment of 
Dr. Charles Short, a Harvard graduate who had been president of 
Kenyon College. Professor Short was both a Latinist and a Gre- 
cian, and during his tenure of office, which ended with his death in 
1886, he showed himself to be utriusque lingue doctus, serving as 
one of the American committee on the revision of the New Tes- 
tament and editing with the late Dr. Charlton T. Lewis the Latin 
lexicon which still remains the standard work of reference in both 
England and this country. It is an interesting circumstance that 
each of the two lexicons of the classical language which have re- 
ceived the official approval of two great English universities bears 
upon its title-page the name of a Columbia professor. 

Toward the end of President Barnard’s administration there 
began that period of transition which was to transform Columbia 
College into Columbia University. The coming expansion was felt 
in a very marked degree after the year 1880, and in no department 
more strongly than in that of classical philology. In Greek, that 
accomplished scholar, Dr. Augustus C. Merriam, was appointed 
to a new chair in which he was a pioneer among Americans in the 
investigation of Greek archeology and art. Dr. Edward Delavan 
Perry of the class of 1875 was appointed in 1881 to give instruc- 
tion in both Greek and Sanskrit; and in the same year Dr. Edward 
Washburn Hopkins of the class of 1878, became a member of the 
department of Latin, offering courses also in Avestan. Dr. Hop- 
kins remained but a short time at Columbia, resigning in order to 
accept a professorship at Bryn Mawr, whence he was called in 1895 
to succeed the illustrious Whitney in the chair of comparative phil- 
ology and Sanskrit at Yale University. After the accession of 
President Low, both classical departments were greatly strength- 
ened in order to meet the demands of Columbia’s new position. Dr. 
Perry was appointed to the Jay Professorship of Greek upon Pro- 
fessor Drisler’s retirement in 1895, and Dr. James Rignall Wheeler 
was called to a second and newly established chair of Greek in the 
same year. A later appointment was that of Dr. Clarence H. 
Young of the class of 1888 to be adjunct professor of Greek. 

Professor Charles Short, who died in 1886, was succeeded by 
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the present writer in 1888. Further appointments in the depart- 
ment of Latin were those of Professor James C. Egbert to the chair 
of Roman archeology and epigraphy in recognition of his impor- 
tant work in both these subjects; of Professor Nelson G. McCrea to 
a second and newly created chair of Latin; and of Professor George 
N. Olcott as adjunct professor. Dr. Mortimer Lamson Earle of 
the class of 1886 was made professor of classical philology; Pro- 
fessor Gonzalez Lodge, professor of Latin and Greek; and Dr. 
Charles Knapp, adjunct professor of classical philology. For a 
short time Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper was associated with the de- 
partment of Latin, during which period he published his elaborate 
work on the sermo plebeius, which was at once accepted both in 
Europe and in this country as an authoritative treatise on that inter- 
esting subject. A glance at the announcement of the Classical 
Division for the current year will show how fully the purely lin- 
guistic work of that Division has been provided for. Courses in 
the Greek dialects, in Hellenistic Greek, in the scientific grammar 
of ancient Greek, in the Italic dialects whose phonology and mor- 
phology are studied with especial reference to Latin, in the develop- 
ment of the Latin language, in the language of inscriptions, in post- 
classical Latin and in the plebeian Latinity, in advanced Greek and 
Latin prose writing, in Latin versification, and in the history of 
Latin syntax are among those which are now offered to advanced 
students in the two departments. 

I have devoted a seemingly disproportionate amount of space 
to the classical side of language-study at Columbia, for the reason 
that the study of the classical languages is the only branch of lin- 
guistics which has here exhibited a continuous history from the 
very foundation of King’s College. The other related depart- 
ments—those of the cognate ancient languages and of the modern 
tongues—were not put upon a thoroughly satisfactory basis until 
within the last twenty years. It was not until King’s College had 
become Columbia College that any instruction whatever was given 
in modern languages. In 1784, provision was made for a chair of 
German and it was filled in the same year by the appointment of Dr. 
John D. Gross, who also gave instruction in geography and who 
pursued German methods of teaching “ evidently representing,” 
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says Professor Herbert Adams, “a European current in American 
college instruction.” Dr. Gross retained his chair until 1795, after 
which no further courses in German were given until 1843, when 
the Gebhard Professorship of the German Language and Litera- 
ture was founded by Frederick Gebhard, Esq., and filled by the 
appointment of Dr. J. L. Tellkampf of Gottingen. At the same 
time the study of German was made an obligatory one. Professor 
Tellkampf resigned his office in 1847, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Henry I. Schmidt. In this year the study of German was 
made optional with the two upper classes, and in 1857 it lapsed to 
the position of a voluntary study, being, in fact, pursued by a very 
small number of the undergraduates until the reorganization of the 
work in modern languages which began in the early eighties. In 
1880, Professor Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen was appointed professor 
of German literature and Mr. Charles Sprague Smith, professor 
of modern languages. Dr. William Henry Carpenter, who had been 
a lecturer on North European literature at Cornell University, was 
called to Columbia to give instruction in the German and Scandi- 
navian languages and later was appointed Villard Professor of 
Germanic philology. Professor Calvin Thomas was called from 
the University of Michigan and became Gebhard Professor of the 
Germanic Languages. At the present time this particular depart- 
ment contains in its teaching staff eleven officers of all ranks, and 
on the purely linguistic side offers advanced courses in the History 
of German Prose, Old High German, Middle High German, Low 
German, the Scandinavian Languages, Gothic, and a General Intro- 
duction to Germanic Philology. 

The first instruction in any of the Romance languages ever 
given in Columbia College was provided for in 1792, when M. 
Villette de Marcellin was appointed professor of the French lan- 
guage. Courses offered by him were open to auditors not connected 
with the College, thereby establishing a precedent which the exist- 
ing department of French has followed with such marked success. 
This professorship, however, was discontinued in 1799; and for 
some time thereafter no further instruction was given in this or in 
any closely related language until in 1825 a really eminent littéra- 
teur, Signor Lorenzo da Ponte was appointed professor of the Ital- 
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ian language and literature. Signor da Ponte was eighty years of 
age at the time of his call to this chair. He had had a most adven- 
turous career in his own country, and he entered upon his new 
duties with something of the enthusiasm that had marked his rest- 
less youth. One is sorry to record the fact that his enthusiasm 
found little justification. He received no salary from Columbia, 
and attendance on his classes being voluntary, not a single student 
ever came to him. In 1830 Sefior Don Mariano Velasquez la 
Cadefia received the same sort of Barmecide recognition in being 
made professor of the Spanish language and literature. His expe- 
rience was not unlike that of his Italian colleague, and the study of 
the modern languages languished until 1880, when French, Spanish, 
and Italian were recognized as a part of the curriculum. Professor 
Charles Sprague Smith, with several assistants, gave instruction in 
all three languages. A junior member of the department at that 
time was M. Adolphe Cohn, who in 1891 was appointed professor of 
the Romance languages and literatures and became head of that 
department which he has organized upon so admirable a basis. 
With him are now associated as professor of Romance philology, 
Dr. Henry Alfred Todd, Dr. Carlo Leonardo Speranza, professor of 
Italian, Dr. Benjamin D. Woodward, professor of the Romance 
languages and literatures, adjunct professor Loiseaux, and Dr. 
Curtis Hidden Page as lecturer, with five other officers of instruc- 
tion, including Mr. John D. FitzGerald, who offers courses in Span- 
ish. This department in its linguistic work covers a wide field ik 
presenting advanced courses in the History of French Idioms, in 
Provencal, Old French, the Formative Elements of Romance 
Speech, Old French Dialects, Portuguese, and Rumanian. 
Scientific work in English on the purely linguistic side began at 
Columbia with the appointment in 1881 of Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 
who offered courses in Anglo-Saxon. The admirable work which 
has since been accomplished was, however, foreshadowed in 1858, 
when a course of post-graduate study in English was arranged, and 
the eminent philologist, Dr. George P. Marsh, delivered a course of 
lectures at Columbia. These lectures were soon after published 
under the title “ Lectures in the English language,” and exerted a 
marked influence in promoting philological study. In 1882, Dr. 
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Thomas Randolph Price was called from the University of Virginia 
to the chair of the English language and literature, which appoint- 
ment he held until his lamented death in 1902. Professor Price 
was a scholar of great erudition, and possessed a thoroughly scien- 
tific training in comparative philology. His reading was exceed- 
ingly extensive not only in English but in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages, and his culture was based upon a severely thorough training 
in the classics. He published little, but his advanced work was of a 
very high order. On his death the English chair was divided and 
the technically linguistic work was temporarily given over to Pro- 
fessor A. V. Williams-Jackson (class of 1883) and to Dr. George 
Philip Krapp. The Department of English is represented by 
eighteen professors and instructors. 

Early in the history of Columbia College, provision was made 
for instruction in the Oriental languages, and the Rev. Johann 
Christoff Kunze was appointed to a professorship in that subject. 
This provision was made largely for the benefit of such students of 
the College as intended to enter the Church. In a report prepared 
for the Regents of the University in 1794 by Professor S. L. 
Mitchill, a somewhat interesting account is given of Dr. Kunze’s 
methods of instruction which recall those of the teachers who in 
the early days of the Italian Renaissance were obliged to commu- 
nicate their knowledge without the aid of text-books. The report 
says of Dr. Kunze: 

As he found it difficult to procure a printed grammar in sufficient 
numbers in this country, and as the use of different grammars would 
retard the progress of the students, he has brought all that is neces- 
sary and essential into the small compass of four sheets, of which 
each of his hearers, by degrees, takes a copy; and he flatters himself, 
that his method hitherto has proved more compendious and more 
advantageous than that generally pursued. Only a few of the prin- 


cipal rules are to be gotten by heart, and the rest are rendered 
familiar by practice. 


This professorship, however, was discontinued in 1799 from 
motives of economy, and no further attempt was made in this direc- 
tion until 1830, when the Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Turner was called 
to the honorary shair of the Hebrew language and literature. His 
duties proved to be purely nominal and led to no systematic interest 
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in the subject. Nothing further was done in Semitics until 1883 
when, by request of President Barnard, the present writer offered 
to graduates and undergraduates introductory courses in Biblical 
Hebrew and in Arabic. In 1885, however, a permanent arrange- 
ment was made looking to the development of a department of the 
Semitic languages. In that year Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil of the 
class of ’81, who had pursued advanced researches at Berlin, Tiibin- 
gen, and Leipzig was appointed professor of the Semitic languages 
and literatures and gradually organized the department which is 
today particularly well equipped, since in 1902 Professor John 
Dyneley Prince of the class of 1888 accepted a second chair in the 
Semitic languages. In advanced Semitics and the related lan- 
guages, a number of courses are now offered in Biblical and Rab- 
binical Hebrew, in Assyrian, Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Egyptian, 
Armenian and Turkish, with a seminar devoted especially to the 
study of current questions in Semitic philology. 

The first formal opportunity for the study of Sanskrit in Co- 
lumbia was given in 1880 by the appointment of Dr. Edward D. 
Perry, while in the following year a course in Avestan was offered 
by Dr. E. W. Hopkins, as already noted. A little later, after the 
resignation of Dr. Hopkins, his work in Iranian was taken up by 
Dr. A. V. W. Jackson, whose remarkable contributions to the liter- 
ature of his subject led to his appointment in 1895 as professor of 
the Indo-Iranian languages, in which capacity he has taken over the 
courses in Sanskrit formerly given by Professor Perry. In this 
department advanced work is done not only in Sanskrit and Aves- 
tan, but in Pali, Pahlavi, Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, and 
modern Persian. A very interesting and valuable addition to the 
opportunities offered by Columbia University was made in 1902 by 
the appointment of the eminent sinologist, Professor Friedrich 
Hirth to the professorship in Chinese established by General Car- 
pentier. Four linguistic courses are given by Professor Hirth in 
addition to seven others in Chinese history, literature, archeology 
and ethnology. 

The general principles of language study and Sprachgeschichte 
are elucidated in courses of lectures given in alternation by Pro- 
fessor Perry of the Department of Greek, by Professor Jackson of 
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the Department of Indo-Iranian, and by Professor Gottheil of the 
Department of Semitics. Little or no allusion has been made here 
to the published work which represents the contributions of Co- 
lumbia professors to the permanent literature of linguistics, but 
which is set forth from time to time in the bibliographical records 
of the QUARTERLY. 

Harry THursTON PECK 


COLUMBIA IN EDUCATION 


OLUMBIA University had its birth in an age of bitter religious 
controversies. New York under its royal governors was the 
storm center of the northern colonies. Its population represented all 
kinds of religious belief. The Dutch were still strong and clung 
tenaciously to their rights under the terms of surrender—‘ liberty of 
conscience in their divine worship and church discipline, with all 
their accustomed jurisdiction with respect to the poor, and orphans.” 
Presbyterianism was making rapid growth. The Church of Eng- 
land, thanks to royal patronage, was well intrenched in the colony 
and specially aggressive in the City of New York. Each denomina- 
tion was determined to hold its ground and ready as occasion offered 
to seize any new point of vantage. In the struggle for existence 
the need of institutions for higher education was keenly felt. The 
future, it was recognized, belonged to those who had the ablest and 
best trained leaders. 

The Episcopalians had long looked forward to having a college 
of their own in New York. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, established in 1701 by Anglican 
churchmen, took an active part in promoting higher education as a 
means of securing an educated clergy. The Society was also prom- 
inent in advocating a colonial episcopate, a proposition which 
aroused heated controversy on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
controversy was at its height when King’s College was established 
by royal charter, and the designation of twenty-nine adherents of 
the Church of England on the original board of forty-one trustees 
was not calculated to lessen the opposition of those who feared a 
church establishment. Further hostility was encountered when the 
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religious character of the institution was fixed by Trinity Church in 
the grant of a portion of the “ King’s Farm” as a building site on 
the “ express condition” that the President should be “a member 
of and in communion with the Church of England ” and that the 
form of worship should be “ the Liturgy of the said Church.”* 
The conditions which were so obnoxious to certain dissenters 
were really very liberal. At a time when Harvard and Yale were 
“literally schools of divinity,” practically closed to those not of the 
Calvinistic faith, and when Princeton was striving to satisfy the 
claims of contending Presbyterians, King’s College was prohibited 
by charter from excluding “‘ any person of any religious denomina- 
tion whatever from equal liberty and advantage of education, or 
from any degrees, liberties, privileges, benefits or immunities of the 
said College on account of his particular tenets in matters of relig- 
ion.” In the same spirit its first board of trustees included “ eight 


of the Dutch Church (and) the French, Lutheran (and) Presby- 
terian ministers,” and the first act of the board was to approve an 
amendment to the charter in part as follows: “ There may be and 
shall be in the said College, a Professor of Divinity of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church . . . nominated, chosen and appointed 


by the Minister, Elders and Deacons of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, in the City of New York.” This action was in 
effect a guarantee of religious liberty. It was also something 
more: it meant that the College, although under Episcopalian lead- 
ership, should always cooperate with other denominations in pro- 
moting sound scholarship. It did not result in the establishment of 
a theological department for “the Dutch” or for any other sect, 
although it bespeaks the same spirit which in modern Columbia has 
led to the affiliation of the leading theological seminaries in the city. 

It is quite probable that the attitude of the original board was 
influenced by the cosmopolitan character of the colonial city—“ for 
Dutch, English, French and German were all spoken in the prov- 
ince, and a corresponding difference of religion either as to doctrine 
or external forms, was no doubt among the causes which so long 
retarded the establishment of a College in New York.” And no 


*The History of Columbia University, by Dean Van Amringe, to which I 
am chiefly indebted for the history of King’s College, shows that Trinity Church 
was forced into this position by the persistent attempts of certain persons to 
deny to the institution any religious character whatever. 
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doubt the same causes were effective in securing from a board 
largely Episcopalian a liberal interpretation of the religious attitude 
of the College, and doubtless, too, the same reasons have ever since 
availed to keep the College fairly disposed towards all religious 
beliefs. Whatever may have been the motives of the first governors 
of the College, whether of expediency in order to gain financial sup- 
port, or of honest conviction, the act was magnanimous and must 
have exercised a profound influence on education at a time when the 
relations of church and state were being determined in this country. 
Here was the leading educational institution of the colony subsidized 
by state funds, and endowed by church lands, chartered to pursue 
its own course, yet conforming to public opinion, sectarian in form 
of control but catholic in spirit. It was an attempt, certainly the 
first in New York, to promote intersectarian education. It fore- 
shadowed the attitude taken a half century later when DeWitt Clin- 
ton, a Columbia graduate, and his associates in the Free School 
Society, undertook in New York City the education of “ poor chil- 
dren who (did) not belong to or (were) not provided for, by any 
religious society.” From the intersectarian type of school it was 
but a single step to the school supported by the public for the public 
good. 

The representative character of the College, its responsiveness 
to public needs, is equally apparent in the development of its pro- 
gram of studies. The first advertisement defined the aim and scope 
of the institution in these words: 

And, lastly, a serious, virtuous, and industrious Course of Life 
being first provided for, it is further the Design of this College, to 
instruct and perfect the Youth in the learned Languages, and in the 
Arts of Reasoning exactly, of Writing correctly, and Speaking elo- 
quently: And in the Arts of Numbering and Measuring, of Sur- 
veying and Navigation, of Geography and History, of Husbandry, 
Commerce, and Government; and in the Knowledge of all Nature 
in the Heavens above us, and in the Air, Water and Earth around 
us, and the various Kinds of Meteors, Stones, Mines and Minerals, 
Plants and Animals, and of every Thing useful for the Comfort, 
the Convenience, and Elegance of Life, in the chief Manufactures 
relating to any of these things: And finally, to lead them from the 
Study of Nature, to the Knowledge of themselves, and of the God 
of Nature, and their Duty to Him, themselves, and one another ; 
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and every Thing that can contribute to their true Happiness both 
here and hereafter.* 


A rather pretentious “ Design” this of an institution whose 
president constituted in himself the entire faculty. But granting 
that it was merely good advertising, intended to catch the public 
eye, no college president of the period, so far as I know, had ven- 
tured to express his belief in the desirability of so comprehensive 
a scheme of higher education.t Dr. Johnson was undoubtedly the 
foremost educator of his time. He realized, as apparently none of 
his contemporaries did, what the future had in store for the infant 
college. He saw things in the large and did not hesitate to declare 
his prophetic vision. 

There were other prophets, too, in those early days. One of 
them, Dr. Clossy, was foremost in the establishment of a medical 
school in 1767, the first of collegiate rank in the colonies, and in 
addition to his regular duties as one of three professors in the Col- 
lege, he assumed the professorship of anatomy in the new depart- 
ment. In 1789 there was a continuous course of study in mathe- 
matics and physics three to five hours a week during four years. A 
course in general history was also given three hours a week for one 
year, a course characterized by a modern historian as “ history with 
an ancient and geographical basis, but with a modern political outlook 
... the best . . . in the annals of any American College at that 
early period.” A committee of the trustees reported in 1792 that 
professorships were needed in law; ancient and modern history; 
natural history, chemistry, agriculture and “ other Arts dependent 
thereon.” The course in science was “ to comprehend the Philo- 
sophical Doctrines of Chemistry and Natural History under the 
following heads—1. Geology; 2. Meteorology; 3. Hydrology; 4. 
Mineralogy; 5. Botany; 6. Zoology . . . the course to be so ar- 
ranged with the Professor of Mathematics and Mechanical Philos- 
ophy as to form a complete set of doctrines and facts in the depart- 
ment of experimental Physics.” 

The professorship in Law was held for five years by James Kent, 

*The New York Gazette or Weekly Post Boy, June 3, 1754, quoted in His- 
tory of Columbia University by J. H. Van Amringe, 581-582. 


+ Mr. John B. Pine has presented Dr. Johnson’s educational ideas in the 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, i, I, 122. 
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subsequently the celebrated Chancellor of New York. This pro- 
fessorship was intended, according to an official report, 

to comprise a brief review of the history, the nature, the several 
forms, and the just ends of civil government—a sketch of the origin, 
progress, and final settlement of the government of the United 
States—a particular detail of the organization and duties of the 
several departments of the general government, together with an 
examination of such parts of the civil and criminal codes of the 
federal jurisprudence as shall be most susceptible of illustration and 
most conducive to public utility ——The constitutions of the several 
States, and the connection they bear with the general government, 
will then be considered, and the more particular examination of the 
constitution of this State-—The whole detail of our municipal law, 
with relation to the rights of property and of persons, and the forms 
of administering justice, both civil and criminal, will then be treated 
fully and at large.* 

In 1823, Chancellor Kent again resumed his professorial duties 
and from his courses of lectures were developed his great Commen- 
taries on American Law, which, as Mr. Hewitt has said, “‘ have had 
a deeper and more lasting influence in the formation of the national 
character than any secular book of the century.”+ 

It were not difficult, if necessary, to cite many instances of the 
progressive, not to say radical, tendencies of Columbia College in 
the early days of its history. During the first half century of its 
existence forces were forming which shaped the institutions of the 
nineteenth century. It was a period of storm and stress, during 
which Columbia did her full share of good works. Her alumni 
were patriots, scholars, divines and men of affairs—the finest of tes- 
timonials to the educational influence of the College. 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century, however, reac- 
tionary tendencies began to set in. Perhaps it were better to say 
that the conservative influences which had always been present in 
some form then became dominant. In 1808, a committee of inquiry 
was appointed to “ report their opinion generally as to the measures 
proper for carrying into full effect the design of the Institution.” 
Four of the five members of the committee were theologians, and, 

*Van Amringe’s History, 630-631. 


t Abram S. Hewitt, Liberty, Learning and Property (Dedication address), 
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considering the spirit of the age, their opinion was what might have 
been expected. In the words of President Barnard: 


It was then understood that the business of a college is not so 
much to teach as to train. It was held that the benefit to the stu- 
dent is not so much the knowledge he acquires, as the mental dis- 
cipline he receives. In this view a well-stored mind is per se of 
little consequence; a well-developed mind is the main thing, though 
it be stored with rubbish. Mental discipline, however, and not the 
acquisition of knowledge, having been the recognized and exclusive 
end of the early collegiate education, it followed as a necessary and 
inevitable consequence that the curriculum of study chosen for the 
purpose should be, as it was, extremely limited in range. It was 
made up almost wholly of Latin, Greek and the pure mathematics. 
A little rhetoric, a little logic, a little astronomy, and later a little 
psychology completed the circle. The last named subjects were 
only an efflorescence of the course, making their timid appearance 
in the final year. The earlier three years and all the preparatory 
courses were absolutely solid with Latin, Greek, and the pure math- 
ematics. 

There were other good and sufficient reasons for a conservative 
administration of the College during this period. The financial 
situation was then, as it had been from the beginning, except for 
brief respites due to state assistance, exceedingly discouraging. 
The total income was only about $15,000 in 1805, and in 1821 it fell 
to about $13,000. In 1851 the available income amounted to only 
$15,000. An annual deficit had to be reckoned with and in 1857 
the debts of the institution reached $166,000. Without sufficient 
means of its own and with no prospect of public support, it was little 
wonder that the College closed the first century of its history in debt 
and well-nigh discouraged. Its best asset was the devoted loyalty 
of its trustees—a notable characteristic of Columbia’s administra- 
tion from its beginning to the present day. It may, therefore, be 
put to the credit of the theologians of 1808 and their successors that 
the institution continued to live at all. Considering the spirit of 
the age, as I have already said, it was certainly no discredit to the 
board of trustees that the aim of the College continued to be what 
President Barnard has defined it, almost down to his own admin- 
istration. 

With increasing funds at their disposal in the later fifties the 
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trustees began to formulate new plans. A report made to the 
board in 1858 by a special committee, this time by five business and 
professional men, not clergymen, is one of the most valuable docu- 
ments in the archives of the institution. As printed it makes a book 
of some six hundred pages, the greater part being devoted to ver- 
batim reports of the examination of members of the faculty and the 
statements of distinguished educators in all parts of the country, on 
questions submitted to them by the committee. The report is an 
educational classic; it touches on practically every topic then under 
discussion in higher and secondary education and, together with 
the reports of other special committees supplementary thereto, it 
outlines the course which Columbia has followed in her develop- 
ment from a College of ‘‘ one hundred and forty-three students and 
six professors and other instructors” to a great university with hun- 
dreds of professors and thousands of students. In fact, a univer- 
sity was projected in 1858 to consist of three distinct departments : 
a school of letters, a school of science, and a school of jurisprudence. 
It was, moreover, actually put into operation by the appointment 
of several new professors, among them the distinguished philo- 
sophic historian, Francis Lieber, and the great teacher of law, 
Theodore W. Dwight. Although the scheme was premature and 
the attempt a failure, modern Columbia then and there came into 
being. 

The first practical outcome of the university idea was the estab- 
lishment of the Law School, which speedily became “an example 
of the most extraordinary success ever achieved by any purely pro- 
fessional school in this country, or perhaps in any other.” The 
success was largely one man’s. “ Better law teaching than Mr. 
Dwight’s,” said Mr. James Bryce, “ it is hardly possible to imagine; 
it would be worth an English student’s while to cross the Atlantic 
to attend his course.” Students came in great numbers—if not 
across the Atlantic, at least from all over the United States, to hear 
the great teacher and to spread abroad the fame of the school. 
Unquestionably the legal profession is the stronger and legal educa- 
tion the better for the existence of the Columbia Law School and 
the good work of the founder and his associates and successors. 

The next step in university progress was the creation of the 
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School of Mines in 1864. Here, too, strong men were in evidence. 
They entered a field then entirely new in this country, and they 
brought into it “the thorough mathematical foundation for engi- 
neering studies, characteristic of West Point, . . . the logical ar- 
rangement and systematic development of subjects of the Ecole des 
Mines, and the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the German 
university.”* The erection of a suitable superstructure meant at 
that time the upbuilding also of a strong foundation in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, a task by no means easy of accom- 
plishment in an institution long noted for its classical scholarship 
and conservative tendencies. 

It was fortunate for the School of Mines that in this emergency 
President Barnard assumed the direction of affairs. A man of 
broad sympathies, quick apprehension, fine scholarship and long 
experience in educational administration, he brought to the new 
project all his power as an advocate to secure for it adequate finan- 
cial support and appropriate recognition of its academic standing 
and scientific needs. In his first annual report he proposed to 
strengthen the departments of mathematics, astronomy and physics. 
“It is a singular fact,” he explained, “ that the subjects of Survey- 
ing and Leveling have been taught in the College for years, without 
the help of a surveyor’s chain, or a leveling instrument, or a leveling 
rod, or an engineer’s transit, or a theodolite, or a plane table.” His 
next report reiterated the demand for better teaching and a broader 
outlook, because the College will “ one day be the great university of 
the city—possibly of the continent.” He looked forward to the 
time when with the School of Mines should be associated a “ School 
of Civil Engineering,” a “School of Practical Astronomy,” a 
“ School of Commerce,” and a “ School of Scientific Architecture,” 
and, as if foreseeing what has since been realized, he added these 
words: “ The many applications of Mechanics, Physics and Chem- 
istry to the Arts, to Agriculture, and to Machinery, suggest other 
and large educational needs . . . which it is the obvious mission 
and the manifest destiny of Columbia College to supply.” 

Such appreciation of public needs and such clearness in present- 
ing them, gave to words spoken forty years ago an influence that is 


*H. S. Munroe, CocumBiA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, vi, 3, 238. 
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now hard for us to realize. The unique character of the School 
of Mines, the superiority of its teaching, the success of its graduates, 
its natural course of expansion in both the pure and applied sciences, 
have all served to attract attention to the scientific work of Columbia 
University and to give it a commanding position in the educational 
world. 

In the same report wherein President Barnard advocated the 
enrichment and expansion of scientific studies, it was stated that 
“ Political and Civil History, Philosophy, and Philology, require 
provisions for their exposition and culture which nowhere exist, 
as yet, on this side the Atlantic.” The foundations of a school of 
history and political science were even then well laid by the great 
scholar, teacher and writer, Francis Lieber. Four years after his 
death in 1872, his work was taken up by Professor Burgess, who 
secured the establishment of a School of Political Science in 1880. 
The stated purpose of the School was 


to give a complete general view of all subjects, both of internal and 
external public polity from the threefold point of view of History, 
Law and Philosophy. It had for its prime aim, the development of 


all the branches of Political Science; and for its secondary and prac- 
tical objects: first, to fit young men for all the political branches of 
the public service; second, to give an adequate economic and legal 
training to those who intend to make journalism their profession; 
third, to supplement by courses in Public Law and Comparative 
Jurisprudence the instruction in Private Municipal Law offered by 
the Law School; fourth, to educate teachers of Political Science. 


In his report of the first year’s operation of the School, Professor 
Burgess struck the keynote of the subsequent progress of the depart- 
ment and of his own success as a teacher: 


The chief want which we now feel to the success of this School 
is an adequate library . . . we are greatly lacking in original mat- 
ter, i. e., the debates of legislative assemblies, the reports of govern- 
mental bureaus and commissions, the publications of State archives 
and the journals of the academies of the political sciences. I trust 
we shall be able to add these things to our collection during the 
course of another year, and offer every facility for original investi- 
gation in these sciences to the young men who may come to us for 
instruction. 


It was the insistence on original work and the doing of original 
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work—and original work of a kind that needed doing—that brought 
success to the Columbia School of Political Science and made it 
worthy of “imitation . . . upon the part of several others of our 
chief institutions of learning.”’* 

The fertile mind of President Barnard was constantly suggest- 
ing new possibilities in university expansion. His annual reports 
during the twenty-four years of his presidency are unexcelled in the 
literature of American education. No current problem escaped his 
attention and every problem that he discussed was thereafter the 
easier of solution because of his comprehensive view and convincing 
argument. He had clear vision of the “ obvious mission and mani- 
fest destiny ” of Columbia, even when others could not, or would 
not, see and when lack of faith made progress difficult. He advo- 
cated the inauguration of 


advanced instruction designed for students after their graduation 

. . the direction in which, in the distant future, our institution is 
destined to make its usefulness principally felt, . . . because in this 
principal city of the continent, which is yet perhaps to be the 
greatest city of the world, there is need of an institution which 
shall stand forth as the expositor and the representative of the 
highest learning; and this institution and no other is capable of 
taking that high position, and must by force of circumstances be 
compelled to take it.+ 


He persistently strove “to secure for women opportunities for 
an educational culture as large and liberal as is provided for 
the opposite sex.” He urged upon Columbia in 1879 to “ be- 
come so catholic in her liberality as to open widely her doors 
to all inquirers, without distinction either of class or sex.” Two 
years later he declared that, “being in the direction of manifest 
destiny, to accept it promptly would be a graceful act; while to lag 
behind the spirit of the age in regard to it, would be only to be co- 
erced after all into accepting at last, ungracefully.”t Whether 
Columbia was after all coerced into accepting coeducation, or 
whether she gracefully elected to follow the spirit of the age, the 


* Report of President of Columbia College, 1881, 129-130. 
ft Report of President of Columbia College, 1880, 56 ff. 


t Report of President of Columbia College, 1879, 68-70; 1880, 64-77; 1881, 
72-85. 
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fact is that she did admit women and that Barnard College stands 
today an eloquent tribute to the great leader of a generation ago. 

President Barnard was essentially an educator. Methods of 
administration and material equipment were of interest to him only 
in so far as they contributed to educational efficiency. He chafed 
under the traditional restraints of the small college and mercilessly 
exposed its faults. Nothing was indispensable merely because it 
was old, or inevitable because it was customary. Standards of 
scholarship, courses of study, entrance requirements, examinations, 
were all at one time or other subjected to his criticism. Nor was 
his vision bounded by the Columbia horizon. His domain was 
properly the whole field of education and he viewed it in all its parts, 
professional and collegiate, elementary and secondary. “ The 
process of education,” to use his own words, “ from beginning to 
end should form one continuous system, governed everywhere by 
the same principles, and subject everywhere if possible to the same 
superintending intelligence.” The determination of the “ princi- 
ples ” which should guide the “ superintending intelligence ” in our 
educational system was his chief concern in the later years of his 
presidency. An understanding of the principles of education he 
held to be the first qualification in a teacher and he considered it the 
foremost duty of a university to provide instruction that should 
qualify teachers for efficient service. 

“ The educational system of the country will,” he wrote in his 
report for 1881, 
never be what it ought to be until education is made a pro- 
fession into which no one shall be permitted to enter without 
having first passed through such a course of preliminary training as 
is required for admission to the practice of other professions; and 
such a state of things can not be possible until instrumentalities 
exist for regularly training men to this profession. Such facilities 
can only be secured by the creation, in some of our existing institu- 
tions for the higher education of the young, of chairs of instruction 
devoted to this express object. There is no possible way in which 
the usefulness of any college could be more immediately or more 
largely increased than by establishing a chair of this kind; or by 
creating a school which might be called a school of pedagogics, 
designed to prepare teachers for their work.* 


* Report of President of Columbia College, 1881, 43. 
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To one who thoughtfully inspects the varied and comprehensive 
program of subjects which all American colleges profess to teach, 
there can not but occasionally occur a sense of a singular omission. 
Among all this great multitude of educational institutions, not one 
seems to have made education itself the subject of investigation, or 
to have regarded instruction in the theory or practice of education 
as a part of its business. This is not because philosophy is incapa- 
ble of throwing a salutary light upon the processes by which the 
powers of the human intellect may be best unfolded, or upon the 
form and method in which given subjects of knowledge may be 
most successfully presented ; nor is it because the philosophy of edu- 
cation is so simple that its principles may be assumed to be intui- 
tively known. Yet the latter is the view which our higher educa- 
tional institutions of learning generally seem in their practice to 
accept; since, in the appointment of their teachers, no question is 
ever raised as to whether or not the candidate has himself been 
educated to teach. No body of professional men is in position to 
exert a more powerful influence upon the destinies of the race than 
that of educators; and yet no body of men are left more completely 
to accident for the attainment of the qualifications which may prop- 
erly fit them for the discharge of their important functions. It is 
true that we have normal schools, of which the professed purpose 
is to train young persons in the art of teaching; but the instruction 
there given is little more than in routine methods of practice, and the 
teachers produced are not of high grade. Education is nowhere 
treated as a science, and nowhere is there an attempt made to ex- 
pound its true philosophy.* 

But, after all that can be said on this subject, there will unques- 
tionably always remain minds unconvinced—minds otherwise per- 
haps characterized by sound judgment—to which the project of 
educating teachers to the business of education seems a purely vis- 
ionary fancy. The teacher, they say, is born, not made. Educa- 
tion is not a science to be taught; it is a vocation to be embraced in 
response to an inward call. And, in so far as there is anything to 
be learned in the art of teaching, it is only to be acquired in the diffi- 
cult school of experience, and the learner must be his own teacher. 
Let us suppose that this is true; it can not but produce a most painful 
impression upon the mind of one who admits it, to call to mind the 
universal truth that whatever is possible to gain by tentative efforts 
in any description of skill, can only be gained at serious cost to 
somebody, and not always at the cost of the individual who profits.+ 
. . . Weshould make a great mistake if we should regard the incul- 

*Report of President of Columbia College, 1881, 38-39. 

t Report of President of Columbia College, 1882, 63. 
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cation, from a university chair, of the philosophical principles which 
ought to guide in the framing of educational systems, as a matter of 
merely speculative interest. It involves, on the other hand, conse- 
quences of the highest practical importance. The actual system 
universally prevalent in our country at the present time is marked 
by faults, not to say absurdities, of serious gravity, which a discus- 
sion of the true principles of educational philosophy could not fail 
to detect, and which need only to be exposed to be corrected. 

It appears to the undersigned that the time has come when Co- 
lumbia College may very properly make an attempt to supply the 
serious defect in the educational system of our country which has 
here been indicated. A department embracing the history, theory, 
and practice of education, though it might not contribute largely to 
the course of undergraduate instruction, would bring the College 
more directly, and to more effective purpose, into contact with the 
outside world than almost any other.* . . . The successful accom- 
plishment of the scheme here proposed would naturally open the 
way to the establishment in our College of a permanent chair of 
education, and we should thus enter upon a new field of usefulness 
not inferior in importance to any we have heretofore occupied. In 
doing this we should, for a third time, have taken a new departure, 
and a step in advance of all our contemporaries and competitors. 
We have created the first and only successful School of Mines upon 
the continent; and we have established the only school in which a 
young man can obtain such a training as may properly fit him for 
the duties of political life. If into a great national industry, which 
has heretofore been prosecuted by ignorant and wasteful methods, 
we have introduced economy and intelligence, and if in a public ser- 
vice which has been worse than ignorant and wasteful, we have, by 
the instrumentalities we have created, laid the foundation for a 
coming substantial reform, we have in neither of these ways done 
more to advance the welfare of our own people, or to benefit the 
world, than we shall have done when we shall have made it possible 
that those to whose hands is to be entrusted the education of each 
rising generation, shall be themselves properly educated to their 
own responsible profession. The idea of making the philosophy of 
education a part of our university teaching, and of properly edu- 
cating men to the business of education, is not one of recent occur- 
rence with the undersigned. It was among the objects particularly 
pointed out by him in the address in which, seventeen years ago, 
he inaugurated his connection with the College, as objects which in 
the future it would become the duty as it would be the privilege of 


* Report of President of Columbia College, 1881, 44. 
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Columbia College to accomplish. The time seems to be at length 
ripe for the discharge of that duty. Should the opportunity not 
be improved by us it will doubtless soon be seized by some competi- 
tor, and the honorable precedence which is now within our reach 
will be snatched from us.* 

No stronger arguments have ever been urged for the profes- 
sional training of teachers, but they fell on ears that would not 
hear. A beginning of the work was made, however, by Dr. Butler 
in 1886 by adding to the already overcrowded work of the depart- 
ment of philosophy a few public lectures on “ Pedagogy; or, the 
Science of Education,” for admission to which, President Barnard 
reports with unconcealed gratification, “ the demand for tickets rose 
in a few days to the extraordinary number of two thousand.” The 
obvious demand for systematic instruction in education, coupled 
with the native interest of Dr. Butler in the subject, led to the 
introduction of regular courses in the history and principles of educa- 
tion,—courses which deservedly attracted attention and quickly 
demonstrated both the lecturer’s ability as a teacher and the com- 
prehensive grasp he had of the subject. Of the work he has since 
accomplished it is not fitting that I should speak at length in this 
place, but it will perhaps be not misunderstood—certainly it is no 
exaggeration to say it—that no one in this country has exercised 
during the past fifteen years a more far-reaching or salutary in- 
fluence upon all grades of education. 

The concluding chapter in the development of President Bar- 
nard’s ideas of a university School of Education is the history of 
Teachers College. It is of so recent date as not to need repetition 
here. Suffice it to say that President Low’s genius for administra- 
tion made it possible for an institution that had been loosely affil- 
iated with Columbia in 1893 to become in 1898 an integral part of 
the University system. In this union, I believe, it is not too much 
to say that President Barnard’s predictions have been fully realized. 
President Butler, who presided over it in its infancy, is again its 
executive head; Miss Grace H. Dodge, to whom it owes its exist- 
ence, is still foremost in its support; ex-President Low, who is 
chiefly responsible for its present academic status, retains his mem- 
bership on its board of trustees. Within a period of eight years 

*Report of President of Columbia College, 1881, 49-50. 
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its student body has increased from 72 regular students to more 
than 800, and its complete enrolment, including school pupils and 
extension students, amounts to 3,357. Its students come from 
every state in the Union, and annually it sends out about 250 teach- 
ers into the strategic positions in the educational service. Its in- 
fluence is rapidly permeating the normal schools of the country and 
within five years it has filled some 68 college and university posi- 
tions in education. In cooperation with the Summer Session it 
brings annually hundreds of active teachers who would not other- 
wise come under our influence and who presumably are in turn 
sending their own pupils to Columbia. Directly and indirectly, 
therefore, Teachers College is serving the entire University and 
doing its part in making Columbia a national institution, worthy of 
“this principal city of the continent, which is yet perhaps to be the 
greatest city of the world.” 

I am well aware that in this sketch of Columbia’s influence in 
education attention has been centered upon situations and move- 
ments which are themselves the results of forces vastly deeper and 
more far-reaching than I have been able to portray. Moreover, 
certain educational influences are so elusive as almost to defy de- 
scription and others are not to be defined at all because embodied in 
the spiritual and social life of a people. A great teacher may con- 
tinue to live indefinitely in the lives of his students and their asso- 
ciates and descendants ; methods of research and scientific discovery 
may profoundly affect educational practice and yet remain forever 
incapable of analysis. But Columbia is manifestly entitled to some 
credit for her example and active influence during a hundred and 
fifty years of educational history; and she shares still higher honors 
with those sister institutions that have upheld the higher education 
of this country during the entire period of its national existence. 

James E. RussELy 
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LIST OF COLUMBIA GRADUATES HOLDING POSI- 
TIONS IN AMERICAN HIGHER INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF LEARNING 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 

Rosert Asse, M.D., 1874: Clinical lec- 
turer in surgery. 

Fetix Apter, A.B., 1870: Professor of 
social and political ethics. 

Morton Arenpt, E.E., 1898: Lecturer 
in electrical engineeving. 

James Coox Ayer, M.D., 1895: As- 
sistant instructor in operative sur- 
gery. 

Euan Wittram’§ BacstTer- CoLiins, 
A.M., 1898: Instructor in German 
at Teachers College. 

FreperIcK RANpotpH Barey, M.D., 
1895: Adjunct professor of normal 
histology. 

Pearce Batrtey, M.D., 1889: Instructor 
in neurology and chief of clinic. 

FRANKLIN THOMAS Baker, A.M., 
1900: Professor of the English lan- 
uage and literature at Teachers 

ollege. 

Atonzo Brayton Batt, M.D., 1863: 
Professor of clinical medicine. 

Marcaret EizapetH Batt, A.M., 
1903: Assistant in English at Bar- 
nard College. 

CuarLes Everett BANKER, M.D., 1896: 
Assistant in normal histology. 

Watter ArTHUR Bastepo, M.D., 1899: 
Tutor in materia medica and phar- 
macology. 

GrorceE James Baytes, A.B., 1801; 
A.M., 1892; LL.B., 1893; Ph.D., 
1895: Lecturer in ecclesiology. 

Hat Truman Beans, Ph.D., 
Tutor in analytical chemistry. 

Cuartes Austin Bearp, A.M., 1903; 
Ph.D., 1904: Lecturer in history. 

Henry Woo.re Bere, M.D., 1881: In- 
structor in infectious diseases. 

Francis CAMPBELL BERKELEY, A.M., 
1904: Assistant in English at Bar- 
nard College. 


1904: 


Warren Stone BickHam, M.D., 1887: 
Assistant instructor in operative sur- 
gery. 

Dino Biconerart, A.B., 1902: Assistant 
in Latin. 

ArTHUR WALKER BINGHAM, M.D., 
1900: Assistant demonstrator of 
physiology. 

ApvotpH Brack, C.E., 1894: Instructor 
in civil engineering. 

JosepH Avucustus Brakes, M.D., 1889: 
Professor of surgery. 

Marston Taytor Bocert, A.B., 1890; 
Ph.B., 1804: Professor of organic 
chemistry. 

Myrick NATHANIEL BOLLgEs, 
1903: Tutor in metallurgy. 
Davip Bovatrp, M.D., 1892: Tutor in 

medicine. 

WitHetm Atrrep Braun, Ph.D., 1903: 
Tutor in the Germanic languages 
and literatures at Barnard College. 

NATHANIEL Lorp Britton, E.M., 18790; 
Ph.D., 1881: Emeritus professor of 
botany. 

Apert Henry Buck, M.D., 1867: 
Emeritus clinical professor of otol- 
ogy. 

WILLIAM TILLINGHAST BULL, 
1872: Professor of surgery. 

NicHoLas Murray Butter, A.B., 1882; 
A.M., 1883; Ph.D., 1884: President. 

Armour CALDWELL, A.B., 1902: As- 
sistant in English. 

Gary NaTtHANn CALKINS, Ph.D., 1808: 
Professor of invertebrate zoology. 
Wittiam CAMPBELL, Ph.D., 1903: In- 

structor in metallurgy. 

CHURCHILL CaRMALT, M.D., 1891: As- 
sistant demonstrator of anatomy. 
Howarp Dennis Cotitns, M.D., 1893: 
Assistant demonstrator of anatomy. 
ANNA Marta Cootey, B.S. (Teachers 
Coll.), 1903: Assistant in domestic 

science at Teachers College. 


Ph.D., 


M.D., 
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Epwin Braprorp Cracin, M.D., 1886: 
Professor of obstetrics and professor 
of gynzcology. 

Henry Epwarp Crampton, A.B., 1893; 
Ph.D., 1899: Professor of zoology at 
Barnard College. 

Francis Bacon Crocker, E.M., 1882; 
Ph.D., 1894: Professor of electrical 
engineering. 

RicHarp Hoop CuNNINGHAM, M.D., 
1888: Instructor in neurology and in 
electro-physiology. 

CarLtTon CLARENCE CuRTIS, 
1892: Tutor in botany. 

Joun Green Curtis, M.D., 1870: Pro- 
fessor of physiology. 

Wiu1am Darracu, M.D., 1901: As- 
sistant demonstrator of anatomy. 


Bercen Davis, A.M., 1900; Ph.D., 
1901: Tutor in physics. 

Satissury Marcus Day, E.E., 1904: 
Assistant in electrical engineering. 
Wiu1am Scorrertp Day, A.B., 1884: 

Lecturer in physics. 

Basurorp Dean, A.M., 1889; Ph.D., 
1890: Professor of vertebrate zool- 
ogy. 

PAULINE Hamitton Deperer, A.B., 
1901: Assistant in zoology at Bar- 
nard College. 


RicHarp Francis Dermet, A.M., 1903: 
Assistant in mechanics. 


Francis Devarietp, M.D., 1863: Em- 
eritus professor of the practice of 
medicine. 


Norman Epwarp Ditman, M.D., 1900; 
A.M., 1900: Instructor in pathology. 


Epmunp Le Roy Dow, M.D., 1895: 
Demonstrator in pathological anat- 
omy and tutor in medicine. 


CuHartes NortH Down, M.D., 1886: 
Instructor in surgery at St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for Children. 


Wittram Kinnicutr Draper, M.D., 
1888: Instructor in medical diagno- 
sis. 

Wituam ArcHIBALD DuNNING, A.B., 
1881; A.M., 1883; Ph.D., 1885: Pro- 
fessor of history and political philos- 
ophy. 

Mortimer LAMSON Earte, A.B., 1886; 
A.M., 1887; Ph.D., 1889: Professor 
of classical philology at Barnard 
College. 


A.M.,, 


[Oct. 


James CuipesTter Ecsert, Jr. A.B., 
1881; A.M., 1882; Ph.D., 1884: Pro- 
fessor of Roman archzology and 
epigraphy. 

Cuartes Henry Exrarp, A.B., 1897; 
A.M., 1900: Tutor in analytical 
chemistry. 

Haven Emerson, M.D., 1809; A.M., 
1899: Demonstrator of physiology. 
Evan Morton Evans, M.D., 1895: 

Tutor in medicine. 

Mitton J. Fark, B.S., 1904: Assistant 
in analytical chemistry. 

Myron SAMUEL Fak, C.E., 1899; 
Ph.D., 1904: Instructor in civil en- 
gineering. 

Livincston Farranp, M.D., 1891: Pro- 
fessor of anthropology. 

Tuomas Scorr Fiske, A.B., 1885; 
A.M., 1886; Ph.D., 1888: Professor 
of mathematics. 

Joun Driscott Fitz-Gerarp, II, A.B., 
1895: Tutor in the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures. 

Rotre Fioyp, M.D., 1899: Lecturer in 
anatomy. 

Cuares Forses, M.D., 1871: Curator 
in physics. 

Bern B. GALLaupet, M.D., 1884: Dem- 
onstrator of anatomy and instructor 
in surgery. 

VIRGINIA CROCHERON GILDERSLEEVE, 
A.B., 1899; A.M., 1900: Tutor in 
English at Barnard College. 

Frank JoHNson Goopnow, LL.B., 
1882: Eaton professor of administra- 
tive law and municipal science. 

RicHarp James Horatio GOoTTHEIL, 
A.B., 1881: Professor of rabbinical 
literature and the Semitic languages. 

Currrorp Gray, E.E., 1902; A.M., 1903: 
Tutor in mathematics. 

ALFRED HERMANN GuMAER, B.S., 1808: 
Instructor in architectural design. 
Henry Ewinc HAtg, M.D., 1896: As- 
sistant demonstrator of anatomy. 
Wuuiam Hattock, A.B., 1879: Pro- 

fessor of physics. 

Tuomas Henry Harrincton, C.E., 
1889: Tutor in drawing. 

Frank Hartiey, M.D., 1880: Pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery and in- 
structor in operative surgery. 

Forses Hawkes, M.D., 1901: Instruc- 
tor in surgery at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. 
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James Raynor Haypen, M.D., 1884: 
Professor of genito-urinary diseases. 


Atrrep Hayes, Jr. LL.B., 1898: Tutor 


in law. 
Tracy Exzuiotr Hazen, A.M., 1899; 
Ph.D., 1900: Tutor in botany at 


Barnard College. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHIBALD Herter, M.D., 
1885: Professor of pharmacology 
and therapeutics. 


Wituram Appison Hervey, A.B., 1893; 
A.M., 1894: Adjunct professor of the 
Germanic languages and literatures. 


Henry Haratp Hicpre, E.E., 1904: 
Assistant in mechanical engineering. 

GertrupE Mary Hirst, A.M., 1900; 
Ph.D., 1902: Tutor in classical phi- 
lology at Barnard College. 


Puitie Hansom Hiss, Jr., M.D., 1895: 
Adjunct professor of bacteriology. 


Eucene Hopenpyt, M.D., 1885: Ad- 
junct professor of pathological anat- 
omy. 

RicHarpD THAYER Howproox, Ph.D., 
1902: Tutor in the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures at Barnard 
College. 

LutHer Emmett Hort, M.D., 1880: 
Carpentier professor of pediatrics. 
Lucius W. Horcukxiss, A.B., 1881; 
M.D., 1884: Clinical lecturer and in- 

structor in surgery. 

Percy Hucues, A.M., 1902; PhD., 
1904: Assistant in philosophy. 

GrorceE SuMNER HuntincTon, M.D., 
1884: Professor of anatomy. 

FreperIcK REMSEN Hutton, A.B., 
1873; A.M., 1876; E.M., 1876; C.E., 
1876; Ph.D., 1881: Professor of 
mechanical engineering and dean of 
the faculty of Applied Science. 

ABRAHAM VALENTINE WILLIAMS JACK- 
son, A.B., 1893; A.M., 1894; (L.H.D., 
1885;) Ph.D., 1886: Professor of 
the Indo-Iranian languages. 

Frank Watson Jackson, M.D., 1899: 
Instructor in medical diagnosis. 
Grorce THomas Jackson, M.D., 1878: 

Instructor in dermatology. 


Henry Askew Jackson, A.M., 1903: 
Assistant in physical chemistry. 


Harotp Jacosy, A.B., 1885: Professor 
of astronomy. 
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WaLtTeR Betknap James, M.D., 1883: 
Professor of the practice of medi- 
cine. 

Smita Ey Jerre, M.D. 1889; 
Ph.D., 1899: Instructor in materia 
medica and therapeutics. 

Davin Stuart Dopce Jessup, M.D., 
1894: Assistant in clinical pathology. 

Atvin SAuNpDERS Jounson, Ph.D., 
1903: Instructor in economics and 
social science. 

Apa Leroy Jones, Ph.D., 1898: Tu- 
tor in philosophy at Barnard Col- 
lege. 

CavaALieR Harcrave Jotet, Ph.B., 
1882; Ph.D., 1895: Tutor in analyt- 
ical chemistry. 

Epwarp Kasner, A.M., 1807; Ph.D., 
1899: Tutor in mathematics at Bar- 
nard College. 

Henry MayHan Keartor, M.D., 1902: 
Assistant demonstrator of physiol- 
ogy. 

ELEANOR Ketter, A.B., 1900: Tutor in 
chemistry at Barnard College. 

WittraAm _ErskINE Ke ticott, Ph.D., 
1904: Tutor in zoology. 

James FurMAN Kemp, E.M., 1884: 
Professor of geology. 

FrepericK Paut Keppet, A.B., 1808: 
Secretary of the University. 

Cassius Jackson Keyser, A.M., 1806; 
Ph.D., 1902: Professor of mathe- 
matics. 

Heten Kinng, diploma of Teachers 
College, 1890: Professor of domestic 
science and director of the depart- 
ment at Teachers College. 

Francis Parker Kinnicutt, M.D., 
1871: Professor of clinical medicine. 

ArnoLp HerMAN Knapp, M.D., 1802: 
Professor of ophthalmology. 

Cuartes Knapp, A.B., 1887; A.M., 
1888; Ph.D., 1890: Adjunct professor 
of classical philology at Barnard 
College. 

Epwarp LAWRENCE Kurtz, E.M., 1893: 
Instructor in mining. 

Linnzus Eprorp La Fétra, M_.D., 
1894: Instructor in pediatrics. 

AprIAN VAN SINDEREN LAMBERT, M.D., 
1896: Instructor in surgery. 

SamueL W. Lampert, M.D., 1885: 
Professor of applied therapeutics. 
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Joun Henry Larkin, M.D., 1894: In- 
structor in pathology and curator of 
the museum. 

Epwarp LEAMING, M.D., 1892: Instruc- 
tor in photography. 

Grorce Morewoop Lerrerts, M.D., 
1870 (M.S., hon., 1901): Emeritus 
professor of laryngology. 

Rosert Lewis, Jr, M.D., 1885: In- 
structor of otology and chief of 
clinic. 

Grorce Hersert Linc, A.M., 1804; 
Ph.D., 1896; Tutor in mathematics. 

GrorceE Roe Locxwoop, M.D., 1884: 
Instructor in medical diagnosis at 
Bellevue Hospital. 

Louise Ropes Loomis, A.M., 1902: 
Lecturer in history at Barnard Col- 
lege. 

CuHarLes Epwarp Luck, Ph.D., 1902: 
Instructor in mechanical engineering. 

Lea MclItvaine Luguer, C.E., 1887; 
Ph.D., 1894: Adjunct professor of 
mineralogy. 

Cuartes McBurney, M.D., 1870: Pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery. 
James Fartey McC.ecrianp, 
1900: Instructor in mining. 
Anprew James McCosn, M.D., 1880: 

Clinical lecturer upon surgery. 

Netson Girenn McCrea, A.B., 1885; 
A.M., 1886; Ph.D., 1888: Professor 
of Latin. 

James Howarp McGrecor, A.M., 
1896; Ph.D., 1899: Lecturer in verte- 
brate zoology. 

James Woops McLane, M.D., 1864: 
Emeritus professor of obstetrics. 

LeonarD BrEEcHER McWuxoop, A.B., 
1893: Adjunct professor of music. 

Criarence ArtHuR McWILLIAMs, M.D., 
1895: Instructor in surgery at Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

James Macray, C.E.,, 1888; Ph.D., 
1899: Adjunct professor of mathe- 
matics. 

Joun Ancus MacVanner, Ph.D., 
1898: Adjunct professor of the his- 
tory of education in Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Francis HartMan Markor, M.D., 
1879: Professor of clinical surgery 
at New York Hospital. 

KincsLey WaALTon MaArtTIN, 
1892: Instructor in 
Roosevelt Hospital. 


E.M., 


M.D., 
surgery at 


[Oct. 


Francis Stuart Matuews, M.D., 
1893: Instructor in gynzcology. 

BranvDER Matruews, A.B., 1871; LL.B., 
1873; A.M., 1874: Professor of dra- 
matic literature. 

RatpH Epwarp Mayer, M.E., 1879: 
Adjunct professor of mechanical 
drawing. 

FraNK SHERMAN MearA, M.D., 1805: 
Tutor in pediatrics. 

Fioyp Jay Mertzcer, Ph.D., 1902: As- 
sistant in general chemistry. 

Anna Emity Herene Meyer, A.B., 
1898: Secretary of Barnard College. 


Grorce Louis Meryitan, A.M., 1904: 
Adjunct professor of physical edu- 
cation and medical director of the 
gymnasium. 

Epmunp Howp Miter, Ph.B., 1891; 
A.M., 1892; Ph.D., 1804: Professor 
of analytical chemistry. 

James ALEXANDER Miter, M.D., 1899: 
Instructor in physical diagnosis. 
SAMUEL Oscoop Mutier, C.E., 1895: 

Tutor in drawing. 

Henry Bepincer Mircnen, EE, 
1898; A.M., 1900: Tutor in mathe- 
matics. 

ALFRED JosePpH Moses, E.M., 1882; 
Ph.D., 1890: Professor of mineral- 
ogy. 

Henry SmitH Muwnroz, E.M., 1869; 
Ph.D., 1876: Professor of mining. 
ArtHur Coton NetsH, A.M., 1900; 
Ph.D., 1904: Tutor in chemistry. 
ALLEN Henry Ne son, A.M., 1903: 

Assistant in physics. 

Van Horne Norriz, A.B., 1885; M.D., 
1889: Instructor in physical diagno- 
sis. 

Cuartes Norris, M.D., 1892: Instruc- 
tor in bacteriology. 

Naomi Norswortuy, B.S., 1901; 
Ph.D., 1904: Tutor in psychology 
at Teachers College. 

Frank RicHarp OastTLer, M.D., 1804: 
Instructor in gynzcology. 


Greorce Ciinton Densmore ODELL, 
A.B., 1889; A.M., 1890; Ph.D., 1893: 
Adjunct professor of English. 

Grorce N. Oxcort, A.B., 1893; Ph.D., 
1899: Adjunct professor of Latin. 

Hersert Levit Oscoop, Ph.D., 1889: 
Professor of history. 
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Harry McManon Painter, M._.D., 
1888: Professor of clinical obstetrics. 

HerscHeL CutrrorD Parker, Ph.B., 
1890: Adjunct professor of physics. 

(Mrs.) Este Crews Parsons, A.B., 
1896; A.M., 1897; Ph.D., 1899: Lec- 
turer in sociology at Barnard Col- 
lege. 

Henry Stuart Patterson, M.D., 
1900: Tutor in materia medica and 
therapeutics and assistant in clinical 
pathology. 

CuarLtes Howarp Peck, M.D., 1892: 
Instructor in surgery at Roosevelt 
Hospital. 

Harry TuHurston Peck, A.B., 1881; 
A.M., 1882 (L.H.D., 1884): Pro- 
fessor of the Latin language and lit- 
erature. 

Rosert PEELE, Jr, E.M., 1883: Pro- 
fessor of mining. 

Grorce BraxTon Pecram, Ph.D., 1903: 
Tutor in physics. 

CuarLes Ernest Pettew, E.M., 1884: 
Adjunct professor of chemistry. 

ANNINA PertAM, A.M., Igor: As- 
sistant in the Germanic languages 
and literatures at Barnard College. 

Epwarp DeELavan Perry, A.B., 1875: 
Jay professor of Greek and dean of 
the faculty of Philosophy. 

JosepH CLEMENT Prister, A.B., 1889; 
A.M., 1890: Instructor in mechanics. 

Eucene Hittyovuse Poor, M.D., 1899: 
Instructor in surgery. 

Cuartes Tasot Poore, M.D., 1866: 
Clinical lecturer in surgery at St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital for Children. 

Wru1am Popper, A.B., 1806; A.M., 
1897; Ph.D., 1899: Gustav Gottheil 
lecturer in Semitic languages. 

Epwarp RupotpH Posner, M.D., 1903: 
Tutor in physiological chemistry. 

Joun Dynetey Prince, A.B., 1888: 
Professor of Semitic languages. 

Cartes Ignatius Prosen, Ph.G., Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, 1883; M.D., 1890: 
Instructor in gynzcology. 

Micuaet Ipvorsky Puptn, A.B., 1883: 
Professor of electro-mechanics. 

Joun Duncan Quackensos, A.B., 
1868; A.M., 1871; M.D., 1871: Em- 
eritus professor of rhetoric. 

Joun Krom. Rees, A.B., 1872; A.M., 
1874; E.M., 1875; Ph.D., 1804: Pro- 
fessor of astronomy. 
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ArtHur Frank JosepH Remy, A.M., 
1897; Ph.D., 1901: Instructor in the 
Germanic languages and literatures. 


Jackson Exit Reynotps, LL.B., 1899: 
Lecturer in law. 


AtrreD Newton RicHarps, Ph.D., 
1901: Instructor in pharmacology. 
Austen Fox Riccs, M.D., 1902: As- 

sistant in pathology. 
Austin Firnt Rocers, Ph.D., 1902: 
Tutor in mineralogy. 


Louis Rovurtion, A.M., 1900: Adjunct 
professor of manual training at 
Teachers College. 


Grorce Hore Ryper, M.D., 1899: In- 
structor in obstetrics. 

Jutrus Sacus, A.B., 1867; A.M., 1871: 
Professor of secondary education at 
Teachers College. 

Apam Emm Scumitr, M.D., 1895: 
Assistant instructor in operative sur- 
gery. 

Epwin Rosert ANDERSON SELIGMAN, 
A.B., 1879; A.M., 1883; LL.B., 1884; 
Ph.D., 1884: Professor of political 
economy and finance. 

LEANDER Howarp SHEARER, M.D., 
1901: Assistant demonstrator of 
physiology. 

Wittram) = Rosert SHEPHERD, A.B., 
1893; A.M., 1804; Ph.D., 1896: In- 
structor in history. 

FranK DempsTER SHERMAN, Ph.B., 
1884: Adjunct professor of architec- 
ture. 

Henry Crapp SHERMAN, A.M., 1896; 
Ph.D., 1897: Instructor in analytical 
chemistry. 


James THomson SuHotwett, Ph.D., 
1903: Instructor in history. 


ArtHur Metvmie Surapy, MD., 
1893: Instructor in physical diagno- 
sis. 

Wru1aM Ketty Simpson, M.D., 1880: 
Professor of laryngology. 

WittrAM MiILuican SLOANE, A.B., 1868 
(L.H.D., 1887) : Seth Low professor 
of history. 

CuarLtes Henpee SmitH, M.D., 1901: 
Assistant in normal histology. 

Munroe SmitH, LL.B., 1877: Pro- 
fessor of Roman law and compara- 
tive jurisprudence. 
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Frep Patmer Soiiey, M.D., 1892: 
Tutor in medicine. 

Jorr Eras Sprincarn, A.B., 1895; 
Ph.D., 1899: Adjunct professor of 
comparative literature. 


Epwarp ANTHONY SPITZKA, 
1902: Assistant 
anatomy. 

Moses ALLen Starr, M.D., 1880: Pro- 
fessor of the diseases of the mind 
and nervous system. 


Hartan Fiske Stone, LL.B., 1808: 
Adjunct professor of law. 


Wituram Steven Stone, M.D., 1891: 
Instructor in gynzcology and chief 
of clinic. 

Outver SmitH Srronc, A.M., 1892; 
Ph.D., 1895: Instructor in normal 
histology. 

Apert Ear. SuMNER, M.D., 1804; 
A.M., 1903: Instructor in physical 
diagnosis. 

CurFForpD TowNSEND Swart, Mech. E., 
1904: Assistant in mechanical engi- 
neering. 

Joun Avucust Swenson, A.B., 1903: 
Assistant in mathematics. 

FLetcHEerR Harper Swirt, A.M., 1904: 
Assistant in education at Teachers 
College. 

GrorceE Montacue Swirt, M.D., 1879: 
Instructor in medicine at St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for Children. 

ALFRED Simpson TAy Lor, M.D., 1895: 
Assistant instructor in operative sur- 
gery. 

Howarp CANNING TAyYLor, M.D., 1891: 
Instructor in gynzcology. 

Rosert Witt1AmM TAytor, M.D., 1868: 
Emeritus clinical professor of ven- 
ereal diseases. 

Joun Seymour THACHER, M.D., 1880: 
Professor of clinical medicine. 

Joun Fatrrietp THompson, B.L., 1903: 
Assistant in metallurgy. 

Epwarp Lee THORNDIKE, Ph.D., 1898: 
Professor of educational psychology 
at Teachers College. 

SamMvuEL Woop Tuurser, M.D., 1804: 
Instructor in laryngology. 
RupotF Tomso, Jr, A.M., 1808; 

Ph.D., 1r901: Adjunct professor of 
the Germanic languages and litera- 
tures, and registrar of the Univer- 

sity. 


M.D., 
demonstrator of 


[Oct. 


Camitte Avucuste Toussaint, A.B., 
1903; A.M., 1904: Assistant in 
mathematics. 


(Samvuet GeorceE) FitrzHucH Town- 
sEND, A.B., 1893; E.E., 1896: Tutor 
in electrical engineering. 

SAMUEL AucHMUTY TUCKER, Ph.B., 
1895: Tutor in industrial chemistry. 

Frank Leo Turrs, A.M., 1896; Ph.D., 
1897: Instructor in physics. 

Percy Ruivincton Turnure, M_.D., 
1898; A.M., 1808: Instructor in 
minor surgery at Vanderbilt Clinic. 

Georce Abert TuTtie, M.D., 1886: 
Demonstrator in pathological anat- 
omy. 

Wim CULLEN UBLic, Ph.B., 1896; 
Ph.D., 1904: Assistant in chemistry. 

Joun Howarp Van AnmrinceE, A.B., 
1860; A.M., 1863 (L.H.D., 1890): 
Professor of mathematics and dean 
of the College. 

Kart Max Voce, M.D., 1900: As- 
sistant in pathology. 

James Dirmars VoorHeEs, M.D., 1893: 
Lecturer in obstetrics. 

ArtHuR Seymour VossurcH, A.B., 
1890; M.D., 1893: Assistant demon- 
strator of anatomy. 

HERMANN ‘THEODORE VULTE, Ph.B., 
1881; Ph.D., 1885: Adjunct professor 
of domestic science at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Avucustus BALpwiIn) 'WapsworTH, 
M.D., 1896: Instructor in bacteriol- 
ogy. 

CHARLES Peck WARREN, Ph.B., 1890; 
A.M., 1892: Tutor in architectural 
construction. 

Rosert Futton Wer, M.D., 
Professor of clinical surgery. 

James Simpson CHESTER WELLS, 
Ph.B., 1875; Ph.D., 1877: Instructor 
in analytical chemistry. 

James Raynor Wuittnc, M.D., 1806: 
Instructor in genito-urinary diseases. 

Hersert Bupincton Wrtcox, M.D., 
1902: Assistant in clinical pathology. 

Wiuram = Rosert Wriutams, M.D., 
1895: Tutor in materia medica and 
therapeutics. 

Ciark Wiss.er, Ph.D., 1901: Lecturer 
in anthropology. 


1859: 
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Francis Carter Woop, M.D., 1894: 
Adjunct professor of clinical pathol- 
ogy. 

Tuomas Denison Woop, M.D., 1891: 
Professor of physical education at 
Teachers College and head of the 
department of physical education of 
the University. 


Joun Francis Woopnuit, PhD., 
1899: Professor of physical science 
at Teachers College. 


BENJAMIN DuryeA Woopwarp, A.B., 
1888; A.M., 1889; Ph.D., 1891: Pro- 
fessor of the Romance languages and 
literatures. 


Ropert Sessions WoopwortH, Ph.D., 
1899: Instructor in psychology. 


(Mrs.) Mary ScHENcK WOooLMAN, 
diploma of Teachers College, 1895: 
Professor of domestic art at Teach- 
ers College, 

Ira Harvey Wootrson, E.M., 1885: 
Adjunct professor of mechanical en- 
gineering. 

Witram Harvey Yates, C.E., 1904: 
Tutor in civil engineering. 

(Rev.) ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, A.M., 
1895; Ph.D., 1902: Lecturer in ori- 
ental languages. 

CLARENCE HorrMAN Younc, A.B, 
1888; A.M., 1889; Ph.D., 1891: Ad- 
junct professor of Greek. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wriu1am Dewer Easton, A.M., 1902: 
Professor of history. 

Marcaret Grote Ettrman, A.B., 1902: 
Assistant in English. 

ELIzABETH VENABLE GAINES, 
1904: Professor of biology. 

Ernest Norton HENDERSON, 
1903: Professor of education. 


Wrutam WaALpEMAR SHARE, Ph.B., 
1881; Ph.D., 1884: Professor of 
chemistry and geology. 

Epwin Pratr Tanner, A.B., 1897; 
A.M., 1898: Instructor in history. 


A.M., 
Ph.D., 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF ALABAMA 
Mobile, Ala. 
THomas Sipney Scares, M.D., 1867: 


Professor of hygiene and professor 
of surgery. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
University P. 0., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Witutram GLAsSsEL SOMERVILLE, M.D., 
1889: Surgeon. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Albany, N. Y. 
Lewis Batcu, M.D., 1870: Professor 
- anatomy and medical jurispru- 
ence. 


Joun Taytor Bicetow, M.D., 1870: 
Professor of materia medica and 
therapeutics. 

JAMES Peter Boyp, M.D., 1871: Pro- 
fessor of obstetrics, gynecology and 
diseases of children. 

FrepErICK Cotton Curtis, M.D., 1870: 
Professor of dermatology. 

Cyrus Stronc Merritt, M.D., 1871: 
Professor of ophthalmology and 
otology. 

SAMUEL RosEBuRGH Morrow, M.D., 
1878: Professor of anatomy and 
orthopedic surgery. 

Howarp VAN RENSSELAER, M.D., 1884: 
Professor of general medicine, asso- 
ciate professor of therapeutics and 
lecturer on chest diseases. 


ALBION COLLEGE, Albion, Mich. 


Wittram MAxwett Burke, Ph.D., 
1899: Henry M. Lord professor of 
history and acting professor of eco- 
nomics. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Alfred, N. Y. 


FrankK Greene Bates, Ph.D., 1899: 
Professor of history and _ political 
science. 


ALLEGHENY UNIVERSITY 
Meadville, Pa. 


Mary Cupertson Corter, A.M., 
1903: Instructor in English. 


ALLENTOWN COLLEGE 
Allentown, Pa. 


Maset Boax, A.M., 1902: Instructor 
in Latin and English. 


ALMA COLLEGE, Alma, Mich. 


James MirtcHett, A.M., 1897: Pro- 
fessor of history and political sci- 
ence. 
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AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


James WaALtTer Crook, Ph.D., 1808: 
Associate professor of political econ- 
omy. 

Joun Ersxrne, A.B., 1900; A.M., 1901; 
Ph.D., 1903; (University Fellow, 
1900-1901) : Instructor in English. 

Paut Curysostom Pups, M.D., 
1895: Associate professor of hygiene 
and physical education. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Andover, Mass. 


WrurAm Rosenzweic ArNoLp, Ph.D., 
1896: Hitchcock professor of the 
Hebrew language and literature. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
StepHEN Francis Weston, Ph.D., 


1903: Professor of philosophy and 
political and social science, and dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville, Ark.,and Little Rock, Ark. 


Epwin Bentiey, M.D., 1877: Pro- 
fessor of principles and practice of 
surgery. 

FranK VINSONHALER, 
Professor 
otology. 


ATLANTA COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SUGEONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Hunter Pore Cooper, M.D., 1883: 
Professor of anatomy and clinical 
surgery. 


M.D., 1885: 
of ophthalmology and 


BELLEVUE COLLEGE, Bellevue, Nebr. 


Wits Hoimes Kerr, A.M., 1902: In- 
structor in English and civics, and 
registrar. 


Anse, Aucustus Tyter, Ph.D., 1897: 
Professor of science. 


BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Ky. 


Grorce ALLEN Huspett, Ph.D., 1902: 
Vice-president. 


Mary Viota Scoumaker, A.M., 1903: 
Instructor in education. 


[Oct. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Middletown, Conn. 
Rev. Witt1Am ALLEN Jounson, A.B., 


1853: Professor Emeritus of church 
history. 


BLAIRSVILLE COLLEGE 
Blairsville, Pa. 


MARGARET MAcLEAN Crawrorp, A.B., 
1900: Dean. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Brunswick, Me. 


Gmusert Mo.ieson Exuott, M.D, 
1889: Assistant demonstrator of 
anatomy. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG COLLEGE 
Logan, Utah 
James Lampert Greson, A.M., 1808: 


Professor of physics and mathe- 
matics. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
CLARENCE DecrAND ASHLEY, LL.B., 
1880: Non-resident lecturer on law. 


EvizaBeTH TERESA Daty, A.M., 1902: 
Reader in English. 


LinpLey Miiier Keassey, A.M., 1889; 
Ph.D., 1890: Professor of economics 
and politics. 


Wiuram Roy Smits, Ph.D., 


«Roy § 1903: 
Associate in history. 


BUFFALO LAW SCHOOL 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mautssy Kimsatt, A.B., 1895; LL.B., 


1897: Instructor in federal practice 
and procedure. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Prescott Le Breton, A.B., 1894; M.D., 
1896: Instructor in nervous diseases. 


MatrHew DersysHirE MANN, M_.D., 
1871: Professor of obstetrics and 
gynzcology, and dean. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley, Calif., Mount Hamilton, Calif., 
and San Francisco, Calif. 
Cuartes Dertetu, Jr, C.E., 1806: 
Assistant professor of structural 

engineering. 

Freperrc Ernest Farrincton, Ph.D., 
1904: Assistant professor of educa- 
tion. 

Atrrep Louis Kroeser, A.B., 1806; 
A.M., 1897; Ph.D., 1901: Instructor 
in anthropology. 

WruiaM Breakey Lewrrt, M.D., 1878: 
Professor of pediatrics. 

Max Leopotp Marcotis, A.M., 1890; 
Ph.D., 1891: Associate professor of 
Semitic languages. 

Douctass WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, 
M.D., 1882: Professor of dermatol- 
ogy. 

Ernest Carro_t Moore, A.M., 18096: 
Instructor in education. 

Apert SCHNEIDER, Ph.D., 1897: Pro- 
fessor of botany, materia medica and 
pharmacognosy. 

Harry MuItTcHELL SHERMAN, M.D., 
1880: Professor of principles and 
practice of surgery. 

BENJAMIN RALPH Swan, M.D., 1868: 
Professor of diseases of children. 
Harry Bear Torrey, Ph.D., 1903: In- 

structor in zoology. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
WALTER Jarvis Bartow, M.D., 1892: 


Professor of clinical medicine and 
physical diagnosis. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SURGEONS OF 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WiturAm BALDWIN FLETCHER, M.D., 
1860: Emeritus professor. 


CHICAGO CLINICAL SCHOOL 
Chicago, Ill. 
Georce Futter Howrey, M.D., 1868: 


Professor of otology, laryngology 
and rhinology. 
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CHICAGO EAR, EYE, NOSE AND 
THROAT COLLEGE 


Chicago, Ill. 
Joun Francis Oaxs, M.D., 1871: 
Professor of ophthalmology and 
otology. 


Westey Hamitton Peck, M.D., 1888: 
Professor of ophthalmology. 


CHICAGO POST-GRADUATE MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL 
Chicago, Ill. 


Joun [Frepericx] Ripton, M.D., 1878: 
Professor of orthopedic surgery. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, Chicago, IIL. 


(See also Rush Medical College) 

JOSEPHINE THORNDYKE Berry, B.S. 
(Teachers Coll.), 1904: Instructor 
in domestic science. 

Bayarp Boyesen, A.B., 1904: Assist- 
ant in English. 

Atrrep Lewis Pinneo Dennis, Ph.D., 
1901: Assistant professor of history. 

Ernst Freund, Ph.D., 1897: Pro- 
fessor of administrative law and 
municipal corporations. 

Cartes Risorc Mann, A.B., 1890; 
A.M., 1891: Instructor in physics. 
Apert Prescott MatuHews, Ph.D., 
1898: Assistant professor of physio- 

logical chemistry. 

CHarLEs Epwarp MErrIAM, Jr., A.M., 
1897; Ph.D., 1900: Docent in polit- 
ical science. 

RosertT ANDREWS MILLIKAN, 
1895: Instructor in physics. 

Max West, A.M., 1892; Ph.D., 1893: 
Docent in municipal institutions. 


Ph.D., 





UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
(and Medical College of Ohio, and 
Clinical and Pathological School 

of Cincinnati Hospital) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Burtis Burr Breese, Ph.D., 
Professor of psychology. 


1899: 


NATHANIEL PENDLETON DANDRIDGE, 
M.D., 1870: Surgeon. 

Frevertck Forcnuemmer, M.D., 1873: 
Professor of theory and practice of 


medicine and clinical medicine. 
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Horace J. Wuiracre, M.D., 1804: 
Professor of pathology and assistant 
in clinical and pathological labora- 
tory and museum. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
Worcester, Mass. 


Epwarp Cow.es, M.D., 1863: 
resident lecturer on psychiatry. 


Non- 


CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SURGEONS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Henry EBENEZER HANDERSON, M.D., 
1867: Professor of hygiene and sani- 
tary science, and registrar. 

CuarLes Exrrau Siocum, M.D., 1869: 
Professor of psychology and ethics. 

Witt1am Epcar Wirt, M.D., 1880: 
Professor of orthopedic surgery. 


CLINTON COLLEGE, Clinton, Ky. 


Epwarp WILLIAM Wuite, A.M., 1808: 
President and professor of mathe- 
matics. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS 
Chicago, Ill. 

JouHN ALFRED Benson, M.D., 1880: 
Professor of physiology and associ- 
ate chief of department of clinical 
medicine. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ALFRED EMANUEL REGENSBURGER, M.D., 
1872: Professor of dermatology. 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Greorce Irvinc Finiay, Ph.D., 1903: 
Professor of geology. 

Henry Cray Hatt, LL.B., 1883: Lec- 
turer on law. 

Wiuam Srriesy, E.M., 1878: Pro- 
fessor of chemistry and metallurgy. 


COLORADO STATE SCHOOL OF 
MINES 
Golden, Colo. 


Grorce Cyrus Titpen, C.E., 1876: 
Professor of analytical chemistry. 


[Oct. 


Frank WeEtIss TRAPHAGEN, Ph.B., 
1882; Ph.D., 1883: Professor of 
metallurgy and assaying. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colo. 
JosepH HersHey Barr, Ph.D., 1903: 


Professor of psychology and educa- 
tion. 


Joun Pierce Lanes, A.B., 1902: In- 
structor in music. 


Water Hammonp NicuHors, A.M., 
1901: Professor of history and polit- 
ical science. 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


(See George Washington University) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Apert HERMANN Beyer, Jr, C.E,, 
1903: Instructor in mechanics. 


NEwTon DENNISON MERENESS, Ph.D., 
1902: Assistant in American his- 
tory. 

Ph.B., 

1896 : 


1892; A.M., 
Instructor in 


Hernricu_ RIEs, 
1894; Ph.D., 
chemistry. 


Henry Avucustus Si, A.B., 1888; 
A.M., 1889: Assistant professor of 
history. 

Wa ter Francis Wittcox, LLB., 
1887; Ph.D., 1891: Assistant pro- 
fessor of social science and statis- 
tics. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Hanover, N. H. 
Harotp Martin Bowman, PhD., 


1903: Assistant professor of polit- 
ical science. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
Granville, Ohio 


CHARLES Jupson Herrick, Ph.D., 1899: 
Professor of zoology. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
University Park, Colo. and 
Denver, Colo. 

(including Denver College of Medicine 

and Denver Law School) 

Joun Tracy Epson, M.D., 1880: Pro- 
fessor of anatomy and clinical sur- 
gery. 

Witsur Dwicut ENGLE, Ph.D., 1808: 
Professor of chemistry. 

SEYMoUR TILFORD JARECKI, M.D., 1804: 
Instructor in practice of obstetrics. 

Watter Appison JAyNeE, M.D., 1875: 
Professor of gynzxcology. 


Witt1AM CAMERON JoHNSON, M.D., 
1897: Instructor in clinical micros- 
copy and histology. 

Francis Hector McNaucut, M.D., 
1878: Professor of obstetrics. 

AtrreD MANN, M.D., 1892: Instructor 
in medicine. 

Joun RanvotpH NEAL, Ph.D., 1899: 
Professor of law. 


CuHarLES ANDREWS Powers, M.D., 
1883: Professor of surgery. 


DETROIT COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wits Sipney ANvERSON, M.D., 1801: 
Assistant professor of laryngology. 

Leartus Connor, M.D., 1870: Secre- 
tary. 

Howarp Witti1AmMs Loncyear, M.D., 
1875: Professor of clinical gyne- 
cology. 

THEODORE ANDREWS McGrau, M.D., 
1863: Professor of principles and 
practice of surgery and _ clinical 
surgery. 

Ernest Taytor Tappry, M.D., 1879: 
Professor of surgery and clinical 
gynecology. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ernest ARNOLD Concpon, Ph.B., 1887: 
Professor of chemistry. 


EPWORTH UNIVERSITY 
Oklahoma, Okla. 


Homer Munroe Kerr, A.M., 1901: 
Professor of physics. 
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FORT WORTH UNIVERSITY 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Epcar Doak Capps, M.D., 1891: Pro- 


fessor of physics and diseases of the 
nervous system. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNI- 
VERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


Cartes Ciinton SwisHer, LL.B., 
1882: Professor of American history. 


GIRARD COLLEGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK Prime, A.B., 1865: Pro- 
fessor of natural history. 


HALIFAX MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Halifax, N. S., Canada 


Joun Fercuson Brack, M.D., 1868: 
Professor of surgery. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. 


CHartes Henry SmytH, Jr, Ph.B., 
1888; Ph.D., 1800: Stone professor 
of geology and mineralogy. 


Detos De Wotr Smytu, A.M., 1895: 
Professor of history and economics. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
James Writ1AM BeETTRINGER, M.D., 


1888: Clinical professor of throat, 
nose and ear. 


Daviy Owen Tuomas, M.D., 1801: 
Professor of dermatology and 
genito-urinary diseases. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Hartford, Conn, 


Epwarp W. Capen, Ph.D., 1904: 
Alumni lecturer on public charities. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Cart Lucas Atsperc, A.B., 18096; 
A.M., 1900; M.D., 1900: Assistant 
in physiological chemistry. 

Epwarp Cow tes, M.D., 1863: Clinical 
instructor in mental diseases. 
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James ATxkins NOoyEs, 
Reference librarian. 
Greorce SHARP Raymer, E.M., 
Instructor in mining. 

Wiiam Zesina Ripiey, A.M., 1892; 
1891-3): Professor of political 
economy. 


Ph.B., 1878: 


1881: 


HARVEY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Joun Francis Oaks, M.D., 1871: Pro- 
fessor of otology. 


HENDRIX COLLEGE, Conway, Ark. 


Davin Yancey Tuomas, Ph.D., 1903: 
Professor of history and political 
science. 


HIRAM COLLEGE, Hiram, Ohio 
Auice Dove Drake, A.M., 1904: In- 
structor in English. 


Joun Epwin WELLs, 
Professor of English. 


A.M., 1900: 


HOBART COLLEGE, Geneva, N. Y. 
Hersert RAYMOND Moopy, A.M., 1900; 
Ph.D., 1901: Professor of chemistry. 


Joun Murrueip, A.B., 1900; A.M., 
1901: Instructor in rhetoric, elocu- 
tion and English. 


Mitton Haicut Turx, A.B., 1886: 
Horace White professor of rhetoric 
and elocution and the English lan- 
guage and literature. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 
Frep. CAMPBELL Wuuitcoms, B.S. 


(Teachers Coll.), 1904: Supervisor 
of manual training. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Moscow, Idaho 


James ALEXANDER MacLean, A.M., 
1893; Ph.D., 1894: President. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana, Ill. 
Estuer Beatty, B.S. (Teachers Col- 


lege), 1901: Instructor in domestic 
science. 
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Ernest Grant Dexter, Ph.D., 1899: 
Professor of education. 

James Wirrorp Garner, Ph.D., 1902: 
Professor of political science. 


MatrHEw Brown Hammonp, Ph.D., 
1897: Instructor in economics. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Francis Oswatp Dorsey, M.D., 1806: 
Assistant professor of principles and 
practice of medicine. 


JosepH Wirxins Marses, M.D., 1871: 
Treasurer. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Lewis NATHANIEL CuHAsE, A.B., 1895; 
A.M., 1898; Ph.D., 1903: Instructor 
in English. 

Wiu1am A. Rawtes, Ph.D., 1903: 


Assistant professor of political econ- 
omy. 


IOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa 
ALLEN Jounson, Ph.D., 1899: Parker 
professor of history. 


Setpen Lincotn Wauutrtcoms, A.M., 
1893: Professor of English litera- 
ture. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa City, Iowa 

James WiiiaAMs Datsey, M.D., 1889: 
Professor of ophthalmology and 
otology and staff surgeon in Univer- 
sity Hospital. 

Herpert Ciirrorp Dorcas, A.M., 1903: 
Instructor in education, university 
examiner, and registrar. 


Pumo Jupson FARNSWORTH, M.D., 
1860 : Professor emeritus of materia 
medica and diseases of children. 


Georce TostAs Fiom, Ph.D., 1900: 
Professor of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literatures. 


James Burt Miner, Ph.D., 1903: In- 
structor in psychology. 


JOHN A. CREIGHTON MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 
Iowa 


FrevertcK Waker Hovucuton, M.D., 
1883: Professor of pediatrics. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Md. 

Wurm Stewart HALtstTep, 
1877: Professor of surgery. 

Nicnotas Murray, LL.B., 1866: Li- 
brarian. 

Stewart L. Paton, M.D., 1889: As- 
sociate in psychiatry. 

Ira Remsen, M.D. 1867 (LL.D., 
1893): President and professor of 
chemistry. 

Wriuram Henry Wetcu, M.D., 1875: 
Baxley professor of pathology. 


M.D., 


KANSAS CITY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Georce ELtuu Bettows, M.D., 1885: 


Clinical instructor in diseases of the 
eye. 


Epwarp Wiiuram Scnaurrier, M.D., 
1868: Professor of principles and 
practice of medicine and president. 


Rosert McEwen ScHAurFrFier, M.D., 
1896: Professor of anatomy. 


Joun Harvey TuHompson, Jr, M.D., 


1877: Clinical professor of ophthal- 
mology. : 


KANSAS MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Topeka, Kans. 
Grorce Lewis Beers, M.D., 1865: Pro- 


fessor of materia medica and thera- 
peutics. 


Barnarp DoucLass EASTMAN, M.D., 
1862: Professor of mental diseases. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Lawrence, Kans. 


ArTHUR JeroME Boynton, A.M., 1902: 
Assistant professor of sociology and 
economics. 


WALTER RIcHARD CRANE, Ph.D., 1901: 
Assistant professor of mining engi- 
neering. 

Freperrc Newton RAYMOND, A.M., 
1897: Assistant professor of English. 


KENYON COLLEGE, Gambier, Ohio 


ArtHur CLEvELAND Hatt, Ph.D., 
1901 (University Fellow, 1894-5): 


Professor of economics. 
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Joun Smith Harrison, A.B., 1899; 
A.M., 1900; Ph.D., 1903: Instructor 
in English. 


KINGSTON SCHOOL OF MINING 

Kingston, Ont., Canada 

Cuartes WriiiiaAm Dickson, Ph.D., 
1903: Lecturer on chemistry. 


KNOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Ill. 


ALADINE CumMINGs LonopEN, Ph.D., 
1900: Professor of physics and as- 
tronomy. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 


ETHELBERT DupLey WarFiELp, LL.B., 
= Professor of history and presi- 
ent. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Appleton, Wis. 

Perry Witson JENKINS, A.M., 1900: 
Professor of mathematics and as- 
tronomy and director of Underwood 
Observatory. 

Lewis Appison Youtz, Ph.D., 1902: 
Robert McMillan professor of chem- 
istry. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Joun Duer Irvine, A.B., 1896; A.M., 
1898; Ph.D., 1899: Assistant pro- 
fessor of geology. 


Witt1AM CLEVELAND THAYER, A.B., 
1876: Professor of English. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. 
UNIVERSITY 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Ettwoop P. Cuppertey, A.M., 1902: 
Associate professor of education. 
Lionet Remonp Lenox, Ph.B., 1888: 
Professor of analytical chemistry. 
Stmon James McLean, A.M., 1806 
(University Fellow, 1895-6): Asso- 

ciate professor of economics. 
SAMUEL Swayze Sewarp, Jr, A.B., 
ss al A.M., 1897: Instructor in Eng- 
ish. 
Davin SAMUEL SNEDDEN, A.M., 1901: 
Assistant professor of education. 
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AntTHony Henry Svuzzarto, A.M., 
1902: Adjunct professor of educa- 


tion. 
Payson ‘aeons Treat, A.M., 1903: 


ALBERT " Conszn Wuiraker, Ph.D., 


1904: Instructor in economics. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Lincoln University, Pa. 
Wruam Hatiock Jounson, Ph.D., 


1902: Professor of Greek and New 
Testament literature. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Montreal, Que., Canada 

Joun Taytor Hatsey, M.D., 1893: 
Lecturer on pharmacology. 

Rosert Bowie Owens, E.E., 1891 
(John Tyndall Fellow, 1898): Mac- 
donald professor of electrical engi- 
neering. 

Joun Bonsatt Porter, E.M., 1882; 

D., 1884: Professor of mining 
and metallurgy. 


MAINE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Brunswick, Me. 
Atrrep MitcHett, M.D., 1865: Pro- 


fessor of obstetrics and diseases of 
women and children. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 


Jacos Bernarp SeEcAtt, Ph.D., 1903: 
Professor of modern languages. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 
Amherst, Mass. 


Ricuarp Swan Lut, Ph.D., 1903: 
Professor of zoology and registrar. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Boston, Mass. 


Francis Harotp Drxg, A.B., 1897: In- 
structor in modern languages. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL COLLEGE 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Epwarp Gres Burair, M.D., 1889: 


Professor of principles and practice 
of surgery. 


[Oct. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wru1am_ Batpwin FLetcHer, M.D., 


1860: Professor of physiology and 
mental and nervous diseases. 


MEMPHIS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 
Memphis, Tenn. 
DuprEE MERIWEATHER HALL, M.D., 
1894: Assistant to chair of practice 


of medicine and clinical lecturer on 
rectal diseases. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TuRNER, M.D., 
1890: Professor of chemistry and 
physics. 


MIAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NATHANIEL PENDLETON DANDRIDGE, 
M.D., 1870: Professor of surgery. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, ce Ohio 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, A.M., 1903: 
Professor of education. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lewis Burton AtceER, A.M., 

Junior professor of pedagogy. 


Jonn  Arcuipatp Farruez, Ph.D., 
1898: Assistant professor of admin- 
istrative law. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Ill. 
Cuar.tes Henry Balttey, B.S. (Teach- 


ers College), 1903: Professor of 
manual training. 


MILWAUKEE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lewis Gustavus Notte, M.D., 1886: 


Professor of principles and practice 
of surgery. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Amos Witson Assott, M.D., 1869: 


Clinical professor of diseases of 
women. 

Witt1am RemsEN AppLesy: Dean of 
the School of Mines and professor 
of metallurgy. 


IQOI : 
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GrorcE NEANDER BAveER, Ph.D., 1900: 
Assistant professor of mathematics. 


Henry Martyn’ Bracken, M._.D., 
1877: Professor of materia medica 
and therapeutics. 


CuarLes Henry Hunter, M.D., 1878: 
Professor of theory and practice of 
medicine. 

ArcHIBALD McLaren, M.D.,_ 1883: 
Clinical professor of gynecology. 
Wittram = Avucust Scuaper, A.M., 
1898; Ph.D., 1901: Assistant pro- 

fessor of political science. 

J. Crark Stewart, M.D., 1884: Pro- 
fessor of surgical pathology. 

Horatio BARTHOLOMEW SWEETSER, JR., 
M.D., 1885: Professor of pediatrics. 


NorMAN Whitpe, A.B., 1889; A.M., 
1890; Ph.D., 1894: Professor of phi- 
losophy and psychology. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
Agricultural College, Miss. 

Peter Partey GARNER, B.S. (Teachers 


College), 1903: Instructor in mathe- 
matics, 


Witt1am Fiowers Hann, Ph.D., 1903: 
Professor of chemistry. 


MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HartweEtt Neties Lyon, M.D., 1890: 
Demonstrator of histology, chief of 
dermatological clinics, lecturer on 
practice of medicine and materia 
medica. 


Horatio Netson Spencer, M.D., 1869: 
Professor of diseases of the ear. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Mo. 
(and School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Mo.). 
WALTER WHEELER Cook, A.B., 1804; 


A.M., 1899; LL.M., 1901: Professor 
of law. 


Istpor Logs, Ph.D., 1901: Professor of 
political science and public law. 


MORGAN COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


Joun Oaxrey Spencer, A.M., 1902: 
President. 
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MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Hersert GRANT CAMPBELL, A.M., 
1902: Professor of philosophy. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Eva Outve Dutcuer, A.B., 1902: In- 


structor in biblical history and lit- 
erature. 


ALVENIA BARNETTE MILLER, 
1903: Instructor in English. 


A.M., 
NASHVILLE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Pau. Fitzsimmons Eve, M.D., 1880: 
Assistant demonstrator of anatomy. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Havana, Cuba 


Aristipes AGRAMONTE, M.D., 
Professor of bacteriology. 


1892: 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

GrorcE WASHINGTON ANDREWS 


Luckey, Ph.D., 1901: Professor of 
education. 


ANDREW BARTHOLOMEW Somers, M.D., 
1872: Professor of obstetrics. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF 
DENTISTRY 
New York, N. Y. 


Faneuit SuypAm Wetsse, A.B., 1897; 
M.D., 1900: Instructor. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORE 
New York, N. Y. 

ALLAN Pertey BALL, Ph.D., 1903: In- 
structor in the Latin language and 
literature. 

Epwin Sorts Brickner, A.M., 1801: 
Instructor in the English language 
and literature. 

Wa ter Ernest Ciarx, Ph.D., 1903: 
Instructor in moral and intellectual 
philosophy. 
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CHarLES ALFRED Downer, Ph.D., 
1901: Assistant professor of the 
French language and literature. 


Water Scotr Dryroos, A.M., 1904: 
Tutor in the German language and 
literature. 

STEPHEN Pierce Haypen DvucGANn, 


Ph.D., 1902: Instructor in moral 
and intellectual philosophy. 


Fevrx Grenpin, A.M., 1902: Tutor in 
English. 

Georce CurisTIAN Otto Haas, A.B., 
1902; A.M., 1903: Tutor in Latin. 
Emit ALEXANDER CHARLES KEPPLER, 
Ph.B., 1895; A.M., 1897: Tutor in 
the German language and literature. 


Wiuiam Georce McGucxin, LL.B., 
1881: Assistant professor of history. 


Joun J. McNutty, A.M., 1895: Pro- 
fessor of moral and intellectual phi- 
losophy. 

NeEtson Prentiss Meap, A.M., 1903: 
Tutor in history. 

Lewis FreeMAN Mort, Ph.D., 1896: 
Professor of the English language 
and literature. 


ENGELBERT Neus, A.M., 1904: Instruc- 
tor in descriptive geometry and 
drawing. 

Cuartes Howarp ParmMiey, E.E., 
1892: Assistant professor of physics. 


MALLING PEDERSEN, E.E., 
in pure mathe- 


FREDERICK 
1893: Instructor 
matics. 


Ernest Noét Perrin, LL.B., 1885: In- 
structor in the English language and 
literature. 


GreorceE Payn Quvuackensos, A.B., 
1900: Tutor in the Latin language 
and literature. 


BERNHARD Davin Saxe, A.M., 1903: 
Tutor in moral and intellectual phi- 
losophy. 


Epwarp GLeAson Spautpinc, A.M., 
1896: Instructor in moral and intel- 
lectual philosophy. 


Francis Bertopy Sumner, Ph.D., 
1901: Assistant professor of zool- 
ogy. 


[Oct. 


NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND 
HOSPITAL 
New York, N. Y. 


Gerorce ALFRED LAwreNcE, M.D., 1895; 
A.M., 1896; Ph.D., 1902: Instructor 
in diseases of the mind and the 
nervous system. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
Rosert WILLIAM Hatt, E.M., 1876: 
Professor of analytical chemistry. 


GrAHAM Lusk, Ph.B., 1887: Pro- 
fessor of physiology. 

ARCHIBALD Lewis’ Bouton, A.M., 
1900: Assistant professor of Eng- 
lish. 


Epwarp SANForD, A.B., 1894: Lecturer 
on law. 


NORMAL COLLEGE, New York, N. Y. 
Marion Saran Coan, A.M., 1902: 
Tutor in English. 


{Neture] Priscmra Fietcuer, A.B., 
1897: Tutor in English. 


Mary Stuart Kennepy, A.M., 1902: 
Associate professor of English lit- 
erature. 

Mary Percivat, A.M., 1902: Tutor in 
English. 

HeLten HENRIETTA TANZER, A.B., 
1904: Tutor in Latin. 

1897 : 


Epita Rice Sackett, A.B., 
Librarian. 

GrorcE MEAson WuicuHeEr, A.M., 1904: 
Professor of Classical languages. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Epwarp Kipper GraHwAM, A.M., 1903: 


Professor of English. 


Cuartes Lee Raper, Ph.D., 1902: As- 
sociate professor of economics and 
finance. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston and Chicago, Ill. 
Harotp CLarK Gopparp, A.M., 1903: 

Instructor in English. 


Joun [Frepertck] Riv1on, M.D., 1878: 
Professor of orthopedic surgery. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio 


Jutrus Aucust Bewer, Ph.D., 1900: 
Professor of the Old Testament 
language and literature. 

Frep Eucene Leonard, M.D., 1892: 
Director of men’s gymnasium and 
professor of physiology. 

Avper ALLEN Wricut, Ph.B., 1875: 
Professor of geology and zoology 
and curator of museum. 


OMAHA MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Omaha, Nebr 
Henry Stopparp Lyman, M.D., 1899: 
Associate professor of obstetrics 


and assistant professor of diseases 
of children. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(See University of Cincinnati) 


OHIO MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
CuHartes Aucustus Foster, M.D., 
1870: Professor of ophthalmology. 


YEATMAN WarpLow, M.D.,_ 1891: 
Professor of gynecology. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Tuomas Herpert Dickinson, A.M., 
1900: Assistant professor of rhetoric 
and English language. 

NATHANIEL Wricut Lorp, E.M., 18096: 
Professor of mineralogy and metal- 
lurgy, and director of the School of 
Mines. , 

Daviy R. Major, Higher Diploma, 
Teachers Col., 1899 (Fellow, T.C., 
1898-9) : Associate professor of edu- 
cation. 

JosepH Russet Taytor, A.M., 1807 
(University Fellow, 1896-7): Pro- 
fessor of English literature. 

Henry R. Spencer, A.M., 1901 (Uni- 
versity Fellow, 1902-3): Instructor 
in history and political science. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens, Ohio 


FRANK PuTERBAUGH BACHMAN, Ph.D., 
1902: Professor of education. 
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OMAHA MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Henry Cray VAN GreEsen, M.D., 1866: 
Professor of physiology. 

WILLIAM ForsytH Muitroy, M.D., 1883: 
Professor of clinical medicine and 
hygiene. 

Joun Epwarp Summers, Jr, M.D., 
1881: Professor of surgery. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Ore. 
Joun McCarty Brooks, M.D., 1891: 
Demonstrator of anatomy. 


CHarLES ErsKINE Scott Woop, LL.B., 
1883 : 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 


AsprAM Howry ESPENSHADE, A.M., 
1897: Instructor in English. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morton WILi1AM Easton, M.D., 1867: 
Professor of English and compara- 
tive philology. 

Puitre Bovier Hawk, Ph.D., 1903: 
Instructor in physiological chemis- 
try. 

Tuomas Noran, Ph.B., 1884; A.M., 
1904: Assistant professor of archi- 
tecture. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Princeton, N. J. 

Henry Bepincer Cornwati, A.B., 
1864; A.M., 1867; E.M., 1869; Ph.D., 
1888: Professor of applied chemistry 
and mineralogy. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF 
BROOKLYN 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y. 
FraNK WaADLEIGH CHANDLER, A.M., 


1896; Ph.D., 1899: Professor of lit- 
erature and history. 

Macnus C. IHmtsenc, E.M., C.E., 1875; 
Ph.D., 1877: Professor of mechan- 
ical engineering. 

Henry SANGER Snow, LL.B., 
President, 


1880: 
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PULTO MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
TuHornton Mrits Hine, LLB., 


1865: Professor of medical jurispru- 
dence. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Epwin Mortimer Biake, E.M., 
Ph.D., 
ing. 


1890 ; 


1893: Instructor in engineer- 


RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND 
MECHANIC ARTS 
Kingston, R. I. 


GrtpertT TotMAN, A.M., 
fessor of physics. 


1901: Pro- 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
RoLtanp Parmer Grey, A.B., 1893: 


Roswell S. Burrows assistant pro- 
fessor of English. 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Affiliated with Chicago University) 
Henry Munson Lyman, M.D., 1861: 


Professor of theory and practice of 
medicine and dean of faculty. 


GrorceE ABRAHAM  TORRISON, 
1889: Instructor. 


M.D., 
RUTGERS COLLEGE 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Avsert Huntincton Cuester, Ph.D., 


1878: Professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy, curator of museum. 


WILLIAM en Horne, Ph.B., 1886; 
Ph.D., : 


cies Livincston Speyers, Ph.B., 
1884: Associate professor of chemis- 
try. 


SALEM ACADEMY AND COLLEGE 
Winston—Salem, N. C. 


Laura SoPHRONIA CLARK, A.M., 1904: 
Instructor in sciences. 


[Oct. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
Fordham, New York, N. Y. 
Wru1am Joseph Brosman, LLB., 
1895: Professor of physics and chem- 

istry. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Hanan Wotr Logs, M. D., 1888: Pro- 
fessor of diseases of the nose and 


throat, and secretary of the faculty 
of medicine. 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
Annandale, N. Y. 
Horace Netson Seaver, A.B., 1869: 


Professor of history and English 
literature. 


Epwin Carteton Upton, A.M., 1902: 
Professor of English. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, Boston, Mass. 


Francis Harotp Drxz, A.B., 1897: In- 
structor in French. 


SMITH COLLEGE, Northampton, Mass. 


CHarLes FRANKLIN Emerick, Ph.D., 
1897: Associate professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology. 


Emity Pauttne Locke, A.M., 1902: 
Assistant in botany. 


SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Memphis, Tenn. 
ALEXANDER GRANT SINcLAIR, M_.D., 


1869: Professor of ophthalmology 
and otology. 


STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 
CHarLes HERMAN Futton, E.M., 


1897: Professor of mining and met- 
allurgy. 


Wa ter Proctor Jenney, A.B., 1869; 
E.M., 1874; Ph.D., 1877: Professor 
of mining, metallurgy and geology, 
and dean of faculty. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Louis ApotpHE Martin, Jr, A.M, 
1903: Instructor in mathematics. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
EuceneE WALKER BELKNAP, M.D., 
1892: Lecturer on clinical obstetrics. 


Henry Lewis Exsner, M.D., 1877: 
Professor of science and art of medi- 
cine and clinical medicine. 


ALEXANDER CLARENCE Fick, Ph.D., 
1901: Professor of European history. 
Joseph Epwarp Krrkwoop, Ph.D., 
1903: Associate professor of botany. 


Eart Evetyn Sperry, Ph.D., 1903: In- 
structor in European history. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Paut Fitzstmons Eve, M.D., 1880: 
Professor of surgery, etc. 


EuceNE TAVENNER, A.M., 
structor in Latin. 


1903: In- 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Austin, Tex. 

(Department of Medicine at Galveston, 

Texas) 
Henry Davin Gray, A.M., 1808: In- 
structor in English. 
BENJAMIN Fevix Hitt, A.M., 1808: 


Assistant geologist of the University 
of Texas Mineral Survey. 


SetH Masry Morris, M.D., 1891: Pro- 
fessor of chemistry and toxicology 
and lecturer on dietetics. 


Dora Emerson WHEELER, A.M., 1808: 


THROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Pasadena, Calif. 


ArtHurR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, B.S. 
(Teachers College), 1903: Professor 
of education. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Durham, N. C. 


Wiiuram Henry Gtasson, Ph.D., 
1900: Professor of political economy 
and social science. 

Grorce Livincston Hamrtton, Ph.D., 
1903: Professor of English litera- 
ture, 

Henry Avucustus PERKINS, 


EZ. 
1899: Professor of physics. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. 

HeErBert MULLER Hopkins, A.B., 1893: 
Professor of the Latin language and 
literature. 

Witu1am Denison Morcan, M.D., 
1876: Lecturer on anatomy and 
physiology. 

Wiuram Lispenarp Ross, A.B., 1880 
(Fellow, 1880-3; Barnard Fellow, 
1893) : Professor of physics. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, Tufts College, Mass. 
(Medical School at Boston, Mass.) 
Ernest WATSON CasHING, M.D., 1871: 

Professor of abdominal surgery. 


GrorceE Van Ness Dearsorn, M.D., 
1893; Ph.D., 1809: Assistant Pro- 
fessor of physiology. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans, La. 
Epwarp Avucustus Biount, Jr, M.D., 
1896: Lecturer on skin diseases. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York, N. Y. 
Rev. WrurAm Dana Street, A.B, 
1895: Instructor. 
UNION UNIVERSITY 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Albany, N. Y. 
Smwney Grttespre AsuHmMoreE, A.B., 


1872: Professor of Latin language 
and literature. 


UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Kansas City, Mo. 
James Pork Jackson, M.D., 1873: 
Professor of principles and practice 
of surgery and clinical surgery. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mitton Bennion, A.M., 1901: 
sistant professor of philosophy. 

Rosert Henry Braprorp, Ph.D., 1902 
(University Fellow, 1900-2) : As- 
sistant professor of mining engineer- 
ing, mineralogy and metallurgy and 
curator of museum. 

BENJAMIN Rocers Howe, A.M., 
1899: Instructor in English. 


As- 
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. Samuet Swayze Sewarp, Jr, A.B, 
18096; A.M., 1897: Instructor in Eng- 
lish in summer school, 1904. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
CAROLINE ELLEN Furness, Ph.D., 1900: 

Assistant in observatory. 


Saran Louise Hapiey, A.M., 1903: 
Instructor in history. 


LeonarD BeecHeER McWuo0op, 
1893: Instructor in music. 
Grace Harriet Macurpy, Ph.D., 1903: 

Associate professor of Greek. 


Autce IpA Woop, A.M., 1901: Instruc- 
tor in English. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND 
STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Burlington, Vt. 
ArtHuR Dexter ButTrTerFieLp, A.M., 
1904: Professor of physics. 

Wittram Horatio FreepMan, C.E., 
1889; E.E., 1891 (John Tyndall Fel- 
low, 1891-2): Professor of electrical 
engineering. 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
Darius Eatman, A.M., 1902: Instruc- 


tor in English and head of depart- 
ment of education. 


A.B., 


WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 
Pullman, Wash. 


WruiaMm Stevens Tuynce, E.M., 1896: 
Professor of mining. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
HarTWELL Netites Lyon, M.D., 1890: 
Assistant professor of pediatrics. 


GrorceE MArvINE TuTtTLe, A.B., 1888; 
M.D., 1891: Lecturer on therapeu- 
tics. 


WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 
LEULAH JEANNETTE Jupson, A.M., 


1904: Lecturer on history in Wo- 
man’s College. 


[Oct. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Wa ter TayLtor Marvin, A.B., 1893: 
Assistant professor of philosophy. 


Henry Swirt Upson, M.D., 1884: Pro- 
fessor of neurology. 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny, Pa. 

(College of Pharmacy at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 


Freperic THEODORE ASCHMAN, Ph.B., 
1881: Professor of chemistry. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Jasper Newton Deaut, A.M., 1899: 
Professor of pedagogy. 
Water Lynwoop FLeminc, A.M., 
1901; Ph.D., 1904: Associate pro- 
fessor of history. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
James Watton Cooper, A.M., 1804 


(University Fellow, 1895-6): Pro- 
fessor of modern languages. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Bruce Rysurn Payne, A.M., 1903: 


Professor of philosophy and educa- 
tion. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Vicror Ernest pE Breaumont, A.B., 
1901; A.M., 1904: Instructor in 
Romance languages. 

Preservep SmitH, A.M., 1902: As- 
sistant in science of government. 


LoranvE Loss Wooprurr, A.B., 1901; 
A.M., 1902: Instructor in biology. 


WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SURGEONS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Leopotp ScHILLER, M.D., 1882: Pro- 
fessor of dermatology. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 
Artuur Beatty, Ph.D., 1897: Instruc- 
tor in English. 


RicHARD THEODORE Ety, A.B., 1876: 
Professor of political economy. 


Ureich Bonnett Puuuips, Ph.D., 
1902: Instructor in history. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FrepverickK Portgous Henry, M.D., 


1868: Professor of principles and 
practice of medicine. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Laramie, Wyo. 
THomMAS THORNTON Reap, E.M., 1902: 


Associate professor of mining and 
metallurgy. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 
ArtHuR NATHANIEL ALLING, M.D., 
1891: Professor of ophthalmology. 


CuHartes SEARS BALDWIN, A.B., 1888; 
A.M., 1889; Ph.D., 1894: Assistant 
professor of rhetoric. 
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Wiiuram Henry Carma _t, M.D., 1861: 
Professor of surgery. 


Wiis Hanrorp Crowe, M.D., 1895: 
Assistant in medical clinic. 


Joun Stave Ety, M.D., 1886: Pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of 
medicine. 


Henry Crospy Emery, Ph.D., 1806: 
Professor of political economy. 


Guy Stanton Forp, Ph.D., 1903: In- 
structor in history. 


Epwarp WasHBuRN Hopkins, A.B., 
1878 (University Fellow, 1878-81) : 
Professor of Sanskrit and compara- 
tive philology. 


Louis Doremus Hvuntoon, E.M., 


1895: Assistant professor of mining 
and metallurgy. 


CHARLTON Miner Lewis, LL.B., 1889: 
Emily Sanford professor of English 
literature. 


EpwARD VILETTE RAYNOLDS, 
1882: Professor of 
constitutional 
ernment, 


SAMUEL Benepict St. Joun, M.D., 
1870: Lecturer on ophthalmology. 


LL.B., 
comparative 
law and civil gov- 


NOTICE 


Corrections and additions to this list will be gratefully received by the 


Editors. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, CoLUMBIA 
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Program 


occ SE the... 


Celebration of the 150th Anniversary 


000 OE the... 


Foundation of King’s College 


Monday, October 24, 1904 
8.00 p. m. Anniversary Kommers of the Deutscher Verein of 
Columbia University. Honorary guest, Professor 
Karl Lamprecht of the University of Leipzig. For 
members of the Verein only. 


Tuesday, October 25 
8.00 p. m. Meeting of the Association of Alumni of Columbia 
College, Sherry’s, Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth 
Street. 


Wednesday, October 26 
8.00 p. m. Anniversary Smokers at the different fraternity 
houses for members of individual fraternities only. 
More detailed information furnished upon request 
to the chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


Thursday, October 27 


7.30 p.m. Anniversary Dinners of several classes. For infor- 
mation address the chairman of the committee. 


Friday, October 28 
3-6 p. m. Trustees’ reception, inspection of buildings, and de- 
partmental exhibits, Morningside Heights. Alumni 
will not need admission cards for adult members of 
92 
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their families accompanying them to the reception. 
A limited number of invitations is available for the 
friends of graduates and will, in so far as possible, 
be sent out to those whose names and addresses are 
submitted by alumni. 


6.30 p. m. Anniversary Dinner of the Society of Columbia Uni- 
versity Architects, Alumni Memorial Hall. Appli- 
cation for tickets should be made to Joseph Van 
Vleck, Jr., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


7.00 p. m. Dinner of the Department of Electrical Engineering 
in commemoration of the fifteenth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Department, for members 
of the Department and all alumni and former stu- 
dents of the Electrical Engineering course, Room 
301 Engineering Building. For tickets apply to 
Professor George F. Sever, Columbia University. 


9.00 p. m. Students’ dance in the University Gymnasium, illumi- 
nation of the Grove. Applications for admission 
should be made to Mr. N. W. Van Nostrand, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Saturday, October 29 


2.00 p. m. Football game, Yale vs. Columbia, at American 
League Park, 166th Street and Broadway. Appli- 
cations for tickets should be addressed to J. G. 
Prall, Manager, 419 West 117th Street, New York, 
to whom checks should also be made payable. 
Price of reserved seats, $2.00 each. 


8.30 p. m. Smoker at the Columbia University Club, 15 Madison 
Square, North (East Twenty-sixth Street). The 
courtesies of the Club are extended to all graduates 
and former students of Columbia. 


Sunday, October 30 
3.30 p. m. Service of praise and thanksgiving in the University 
Gymnasium ; preacher, the Right Reverend William 
Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany. If there is 
room, students and public will be admitted after the 
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academic procession—Trustees, official guests, offi- 
cers, alumni and students—has passed into the 
Gymnasium. 
Monday, October 31 

11.00 a. m. Laying of the corner stones of St. Paul’s Chapel, the 
School of Mines Building, Hartley Hall, and Liv- 
ingston Hall. Trustees and University Council 
only. 


3.30 p. m. University Convocation in the Gymnasium, with com- 
memorative oration by President Butler and the 
conferring of honorary degrees upon distinguished 
alumni. The limited space in the Gymnasium ren- 
ders it necessary to restrict invitations to the Con- 
vocation to the holders of degrees from the Uni- 
versity. 


7.30 p. m. Alumni dinner at Sherry’s, Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street. Applications for tickets should be 
made to Howard Van Sinderen, Treasurer, 35 
Wall Street, New York, to whom checks should 
also be made payable. 


For more detailed information upon any point, apply to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements, Columbia University, New 
York. 


Committee on Arrangements 


ProFessor RupoLtF Tomso, Jr., Chairman 

Mr. FREDERICK P. KEppeL, Secretary 
ProressorR Henry E. Crampton Mk. JosepuH C. PFISTER 
ProFEssoR GEORGE F. SEVER Dr. Cuarves E. Lucke 
ProressorR Marston T. BoGERT Dr. ADAM L. JONES 
Proressor GEorGE L. MEYLAN Mr. Joun L. Kinp 
PROFESSOR JAMES B. Scott Mr. Crype Furst 
PRroFEssoR BRADLEY STOUGHTON Mr. FREDERICK A. GOETZE 

Proressor LEONARD B. McWHoop 





Faculty Marsbals 


CHIEF FACULTY MARSHAL 
ProFEssoR HENRY Epwarp CRAMPTON, PH.D. 


PROFESSOR FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, PH.B. 
Proressor A. V. WititiAms Jackson, L.H.D., Px.D. 
PROFESSOR JAMES FuRMAN Kemp, A.B., E.M. 
ProFessoR WILLIAM HALLock, Pu.D. 
ProFessoR CHARLES Eart BIKifé, A.M. 
PROFESSOR JAMES CHICHESTER EGBERT, JR., PH.D. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES E. PELLEw, E.M. 
ProressoR Mortimer LAMSON Earte, Pu.D. 
ProFEssoR NELSON GLENN McCrea, PH.D. 
ProFessoR GEORGE FRANCIS SEVER 
ProFEssoR EpmMuND Howp MILter, Pu.D. 
ProFEssoR Marston TAytor Bocert, A.B., Pu.B. 
PROFESSOR BENJAMIN DuRYEA Woopwarp, Pu.D. 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM TENNEY BrewstTER, A.M. 
ProFESSOR GEORGE CLINTON DENSMORE ODELL, PH.D. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES Knapp, Pu.D. 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK JAMES EUGENE WoopsrinDcE, Pu.D., LL.D. 
Proressor GEorRGE L. Meyran, M.D. 
ProFEssOR RupoLtF Tomso, Jr., Px.D. 
ProFessoR BRADLEY STOUGHTON, B.S. 
ProFessoR LEONARD BEECHER McWuoop, A.B. 
Proressor GrorcE N. Otcott, Px.D. 

. JosepuH C. Prister, A.M. 

. Frank Leo Turts, Px.D. 

. CHarLes Epwarp LuckeE, Pu.D. 

. RoBert Sessions WoopwortH, Pu.D. 

. Henry Beprincer MitTcHeELL, A.M. 

. SAMUEL Oscoop MILLER, C.E. 

. GeorGE BraxTon PeGrRAM, Pu.D. 

. Apam Leroy Jones, Px.D. 

. Wititram E. Ketticott, Pu.B. 

. Henrt F. Mutter, B. és L. 

. Curtis Hippen Pace, Pu.D. 

. CrypE Furst, A.M. 
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liams, University of Chicago, and the others. Class Contractsa Specialty. 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 


‘llustrated Bulletin upon application. Our New York representative will call upon request to us 











LEMCKE & BUECHNER’S COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
——— BOOKSTORES ——==="_ 


WEST HALL, Boulevard and 117th Street 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, Boulevard and r2oth Street 


Branches of LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, New York 
PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS AND FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


DEALERS IN 


NEW YORK 


Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 

lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 
shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 2 


Ts PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 


Books published at net prices are sold oy booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOGRAPHY 


FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 

8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 #e/. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. Tenth President of Columbia Col- 
lege in the City of New York. By JOHN FULTON. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, portraits, 84.00 met. 


BIOLOGY 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the coopera- 
tion of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and EDwARD LEAMING. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustrated, $10.00 met. 
AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 
By EDMUND B. WILSON, Ph.D., with the cooperation of EpwarD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal gto, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 et. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 
VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By Henry FAIRFIELD OsbORN, 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 ne. 
VOL. II. and VOL. III. A# present out of print. 
VOL. IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By EpmunpD 
B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology,Columbia University. 
8vo, cioth, pp. xvi+ 371, illustrated, $3.50 #e7. 
VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Wituiam KerTH Brooks, 


Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 ner. 












VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. CaLkins, Ph.D., Columbia University, 


8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 net. 
VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. MorGan, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. : 





8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 eZ. 

CHINESE 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Hersert ALLEN GILes, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 


Lung Foundation, Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 229, $1.50 ne?. 









CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 wef. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 


THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL. r2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $1.25 met. 









COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 


LITERATURE 
SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By JOHN 
GARRETT UNDERHILL. ramo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 wet. 


ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. 
PaRT I, The Picaresque Novel in Spain. xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 net, 


A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By JorL 


ELIAS SPINGARN. r2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 net. 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Oszorn 


TAYLOR. ramo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 net. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND Studies by Lewis Ernstein. 
ramo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 wer. 
PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By JoHN SMITH HARRISON,  12mo, cloth, pp. xi +235, $2.00 net. 


IRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHEAFE KRANS. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $1.50 met. 


THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE. 


remo, cloth, pp. xii + 250, $2.00 mez. 














ECONOMICS 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RicuhmMonp Mayo-SmitTH, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 
ParT I. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 net. 
ParT II. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 met. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 mez. 






THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 


Professor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 set. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 
z2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 et. 


THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By Joun B. Crark, LL.D., Professor of Political 


Economy in Columbia University. ramo. cloth, pp. vi + 128, $x 25 net 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Exyau WI-- 
LIAM BAGSTER-COLLINS, A.M., Adjunct Professor of German in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In press. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By Ferris GREENSLET, Ph.D. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. x1 + 235, $1.50 net. 


VOL. Il. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By Jonn Erskine, Ph.D. 


z2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 met. 
VOL. III. CLASSICAL ECHOES IN TENNYSON. By Wi rrep P. Mustarp, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Haverford College. In press. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 
VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. By GeorGE Tusias FLoM, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net, 
VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. By Rupo.tr Tomso, Jr., Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. iv + 157, 81.00 mez. 


VOL. I, No. 3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Conrap H. Nokpsy.  8vo, paper, pp. xi + 78, $1.00 net. 


VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY 
OF GERMANY. By Arruur F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 81, $1.00 net. 


HisTORY 
BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroe Smirtu, 
J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence in Columbia 
University. 12mo, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 mez. 
THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 


of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. JOHNSTON, A.M. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 ne?. 


A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 1754-1904. Published in commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of King’s College. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 00 + ooo, illustrated, $2.50 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 
2. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 met. 
4. INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 


MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., M.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 106, $2.00 net. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Earon. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 ne?. 





MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. By Frank J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
Administrative Law in Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 net. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D. 


12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 ef. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs Jackson, 


Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 #e?. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 


VOL. I. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise 
of the Eleventh Century by SoLOMON IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S. WISE, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 117, $1.95 mez. 
PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OsBorRN TAYLOR. 
In two volumes. Vol I., pp. xi +467. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 #e#. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Watrer T. 


MARVIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 #et. 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 
LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIlIIth Century French Version 
of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 
Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlii + 461, 83.00 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENCE. By Cuartes 
ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. 12-+267, @r.50 met. 


CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGALL, Ph.D. 
zamo, cloth, pp. ix + 147, $1.50 net. 


DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By RicHaRD THAYER HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


zamo, cloth, pp. 18 + 376, illustrated, $2.00 ef. 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER’S TROILUS®AND CRISEYDE TO GUIDO 
DELLE COLONNE’S HISTORIA TROJANA. By GeorGE L. HaMILTon, A.M. 


zamo, cloth, pp. vi + 159, $1.25 ne?. 
THE ANGLO-NORMAN DIALECT. By Louis Emit MenGeR, Ph.D., late Professor 
in Bryn Mawr College. ramo, cloth, pp. xx + 167, portrait, $1.75 et. 


CORNEILLE AND RACINE IN ENGLAND. By DororHEA FRANCES CANFIELD, 
Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. xiii + 295, $1.50 met. 


THE VERSIFICATION OF THE CUADERNA VIA, as found in Berceo’s Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos. By JoHN DRISCOLL FITz-GERALD. In press. 
SOCIOLOGY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By FrankLIN Henry GrppiNcs, M.A., 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 net. 


CRIME IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. By ArrHuR CLEVELAND 
HALL, Pu. D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 427, $3.50 met, 
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STupDies in History, ECONOMICS 
AND PuBtic Law 


RECENT VOLUMES 


VOLUME XVI. 1902-1903. 


547 pp., $3.00 net; cloth, $3.50 #et. 


. The Past and Present of Japanese 


Commerce. By YETARO KINOSITA, 
Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


. The Employment of Women in the 


Clothing Trade. By Mase. Hurp 
WILLETT, Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


. The Centralization of Administration 


in Ohio. By Samuet P. Ortu, Ph.D. 
$1.50 net. 
VOLUME XVII. 1903. 


635 pp., $3.50 nez; cloth, 84.00 met. 


. Centralizing Tendencies in the Admin- 


istration of Indiana. By WILLIAM A. 
RAWLES, Ph.D. $2.50 ne#; cloth, $3.00 net. 


. Principles of Justice in Taxation. By 


STEPHEN F. WESTON, Ph.D. $3.00 net. 


VOLUME XVIII. 1903-1904. 
694 pp., $4.00 wet ; cloth, 4 50 nef. 


. The Administration of Iowa. By Har- 


OLD MARTIN BowMAN, Ph.D. 8t.50 net. 


. Turgot and the Six Edicts. By RoBERT 


P. SHEPHERD, Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


. Hanover and Prussia. By Guy STan- 


TON Forp, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 


VOLUME XIX. 1903-1904. 


. Josiah Tucker, Economist. By WAL- 


TER ERNEST CLARK, Ph.D. 1.50 met. 


2. History and Criticism of the Labor 
Theory of Value in English Political 
Economy. By Apert C. Wuirt- 
AKER, Ph.D. In press. 

3. The Hemp Industry in the United 
States. By Tuomas B. Moore. 


In press 

VOLUME XxX. 1904. 
514 Pp., $3.00 met; cloth, $3.50 met. 
1. The Office of Justice of the Peace 
in England. By CuaRLes AUSTIN 
BEARD, Ph.D. $t.50 met. 
2. A History of Military Government in 
Newly Acquired Territory of the 
United States. By Davin $Y. 
Tuomas, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 


VOLUME XXI. 1904. 

1. Treaties, their Making and Enforce- 
ment. By SamuEL B. CRANDALL, 
Ph.D. $1.50 mez, 

2. The Sociology of a New York City 
Block. By THOMAS JESSE JONES, 
Ph.D. $1.00 net. 

3. Pre-Malthusian Theories of Popula- 
tion. By CHARLES E. STANGELAND. 

in press. 
VOLUME XXII. 1904. 

The Historical Development of the Poor 
Law of Connecticut. By Epwarp 
W. CAPEN. In press. 


A catalogue of the publications of the Press will be sent upon application 


to the publishing agents. 


PUBLISHING AGENTS 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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CALIFORNIA 


CLIFF HOUSE, SEAL ROCKS, GOLDEN GATE PARK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AND ALL OTHER PACIFIC COAST RESORTS 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, MT. SHASTA 
MARIPOSA BIG TREE GROVE 


REACHED BY 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


TOUCHING ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA 


CONNECTING AT SAN FRANCISCO WITH 
PACIFIC OCEAN STEAMERS FOR 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
ROUND THE WORLD 












- . INQUIRE 
NEW YORK, 349-1 BROADWAY BOSTON, 170 WASHINGTON STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 CHESTNUT STREET BALTIMORE, 210 NORTH CHARLES STREET 


SYRACUSE, 120 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET 


J. F. NEWMAN 


ELEVEN JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


a 2 . MAKER AND DESIGNER e a a 
FINE GRADE COLLEGE anp 
FRATERNITY JEWELRY 
BADGES, MEDALS aynp 
JEWELRY SPECIALTIES » 


—_———— ESTABLISHED 185! 


FIMER & AMEND *.* “**Stw You“ 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


C. P. Chemicals and Reagents, Chemical, Physical, 
Bacteriological and Scientific Apparatus 


We are Representatives of the Foremost European Houses in Our Line 
COMPLETE LINE OF ASSAY GOODS 
NEW ELECTRIC SECTIONAL LABORATORY FURNACES, PATENTED 
Complete Laboratory Outfits 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL Co. 


100 William Street New York 


Cricaco BosTo N PHILADELPHIA NtaGarma Facts PertTH Ameoy, N. J. 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 

It soothes the child. 

It softens the gums, 

It allays all pain. 

It cures Wind Colic. 

It is the best remedy for Diarrhea, 

It is absolutely harmless and for Sixty Years 
has proved the best remedy for Children Teething. 


om Be sure you ask for 
A MOTHER’S KISS Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
EXCEPT AND TAKE NO OTHER 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 











A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Official Athletic Supplies 


FOOT BALL 


BASKET BALL 
EQUESTRIAN 
POLO 


GOLF 


FIELD HOCKEY 





CRICKET 








For many years we have outfitted all the Columbia Teams, as well as all 
the prominent University and College Teams of the country. 


PLANS AND BLUE PRINTS OF GYMNASIUM PARAPHERNALIA 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


Spalding’s Illustrated Catalogue of all Athletic Sports mailed free to any address upon application. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE BOSTON 

CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 

DENVER KANSAS CITY BUFFALO 

WASHINGTON MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURG 


MONTREAL, Canada LONDON, England 





WHAT WE ARE 
TRYING TO DO! 


Every Corporation, as represented by its trustees and officers, should have 
an ideal, a standard of work, a goal of achievement, toward which it 
should constantly strive. Here is what the NEW-YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY is trying to do: 


1. To issue the best Life Insurance Contract. 

A contract that, with the minimum of care and risk on the part of the insured, will secure to him 
and to his family the maximum of benefits. To this end we have eliminated from our policy contract 
every restriction upon the insured, and every condition except the payment of premiums. We have 
put into the contract all the advantages we can think of, and in the form that seems best adapted to 
secure the ends in view. We would like to have you examine it, and see if you can suggest any 
further improvements. 


2. To make the Promptest and Fullest Report of its business and condition. 

The Annual Report for 1903 was published on January 2, 1904. A detailed statement, with full 
particulars of how the Company's $352,000,000 is invested, was ready in pamphlet form a few days 
later. Copies to be had for the asking. 


3. To do business under the Supervision of every Insurance Department in the 


world. 

The publicity we hear so much about as a remedy for the evils of trusts is secured for Life In- 
surance by State Supervision. We report to 82 different governments; our books are open to the 
examination of all Insurance Officials; and there is no law for the security of policy-holders that we 
are not complying with. 


4. To have the Best, and the best organized, Agency Force. 

We seek trustworthy men for agency work —it is for our interest todo so. We try to get men 
who will tell the truth to intending insurers. We allow no rebating, because it is against the law in 
many States, is unfair to insurers, increases expenses, and brings in business that soon goes off the 
books. We have Branch Offices in every large city, by which all needed facilities for handling busi- 
ness are placed at the disposal of agents and policy-holders. 


5. To insure as Many good risks as Possible. 


People sometimes ask why we are not content to fix a limit to new business. But why should we? 
We believe Life Insurance to be the best system of protection and savings knownto man. We think 
there is little danger of over-insurance and great danger of under-insurance. We believe the advan- 
tages of it should be constantly urged upon men, and that the more people we can induce to insure, 
the better. 


Perhaps you would like to know how we are succeeding. The present management came into 
office in February, 1892. We found the New-York Life a great Company with nearly $126,000,000 
in assets, and nearly $600,c00,000 of insurance in force under 183,000 policies. Our report of Decem- 
ber 31, 1903, shows $352,000,000 in assets, and $1,745,000,000 of insurance in force under 812,000 
policies. That tells the story in brief. If you wish it more in detail, address 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


JOHN A. McCALL, President, 
346-348 Broadway, New York. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., NEW YORK 


59 WALL STREET 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment Securities 
bought and sold. 


Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit, 
Bills of Exchange, Cable Transfers and Col- 


lections on all parts of the world. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 


Founders Court E. C. and Pall Mall, S. W. 





[Send Each Year 


For 20 Years 


Delivered AT ONCE (upon receipt of second 
and every subsequent premium) is the 
IMMEDIATE return you receive under 
The Mutual Life’s new 


Yearly Bond Contract 


Each Bond bears interest, payable semi-annually in gold 
coin, in accordance with forty coupons thereto attached. 


If the insured die while the contract is in force, the 
Company will thereupon deliver all of said 20 Bonds 
not already delivered. 


Suppose you buy 20 $1,000 Bonds, you receive a Bond 
each year and are insured for 20 years. 


The total guarantees on these Bonds are : 
1. Twenty Years’ Insurance 
2. Principle of 20 Bonds 
3. Interest on 20 Bonds 


Total Cash Guaranteed 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK... . 


Gent! : I shall be glad 
ap tanta: Uthat ba shel RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
cost of Yearly Bond Contract. 


President. 
My age is 


SINNED sceitiigasissinienciaiclienip Gintiiepiiastiancte cos ie Te NEW YORK CITY. 





BANKERS TRUST 
Gute kd 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $500,000 
DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN BAKER GEORGE W. cae 
Pres. Bank of the Manhattan Co., N. Y. .P. M & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 

SAMUEL = BAYNE wi H. PORTER 
res. Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. Pres. Chemical National Bank, N. Y. 

JAMES a CANN NON DANIEL G,. REID 

aa seer Maganal Bash, N.Y, wees, Fe Li National Bank, N. Y. 

EDMUND ©. CONVERSE FRANCIS H. SKELDING 
Weldes” First Nationa! Bank, Pittsburgh. 

EDWARD F. 8 
President 


First National Bank, Kansas City. 
cone =. THOMPSON 


GILBERT G. THORNE 
Vice-Pres. National Park Bank, N. Y. 
ALSEnE. H. WIGG 
ice-Pres. Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
ROBERT W Lag 
Bankers, Boston. 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON 
Pres. Gallatin National Bank, N. Y. 
EDWARD yo Yo 6. FOUNG, Pou Pe Pres. First National Bank, Seer the. 


Acts Hncouten, AGuiaieteeter and GQpaetiem) Actiemes oat aoe Registrar, 


ALLOWS INTEREST UPON “aa-,€ 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 


Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 


Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Our imprint may be found on a number of high-class 
Technical and Scientific Books and Periodicals. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


Tue New Era Printing Company 





Hew York 
Security a Crust Zompany 


26 BROAD STREET 


Capital, $3,000,000 


Surplus, $9,250,000 


OTTO T. BANNARD, President 


WILLARD V. KING, 

ALEXANDER S. WEBB, Jr., 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, Treasurer 
FREDERICK J. HORNE, Asst. Secretary 
HERBERT W. MORSE, 2¢ Asst, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, Chairmen 


Otto T. Bannard 
8. Reading Bertron 
James A. Blair 
Robert W. de Forest 
John B. Dennis 
Marshall Field 
Charles W. Harkness 
James J. Hill 

FP. N. Hoffstot 
Arthur Curtiss James 


Prederic B. Jennings 
Walter Jennings 
Willard V. King 
Woodbury Langdon 
John A. McCall 
Gordon Macdonald 
John J. Mitchell 
Charles Parsons 
John 8S. Phipps 
George W. Perkins 


B. Parmalee Prentice 
Hdmund D. Randolph 
Norman B. Ream 

B. Aymar Sands 
John W. Sterling 
James Stillman 
Myles Tierney 

P. A. Valentine 
Alexander 8. Webb, Jr. 


Allows interest on deposits subject to cheque 


Manages estates. 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Etc. 
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